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HE week has elapsed, and been discriminated by days and daily 
papers, but the future historian of England, unless he should 
pefchance make mention of the dismay created among graziers 
and dairymen by the decease of so many of Lord Granville’s and 
Miss Burdett Coutts’s best cows, will scarcely have occasion to notice 
any English event which happened during its lapse. The British 
Association has met at Birmingham, and gone deep into the events 
which occurred to the Eozoa in “the lowest sedimentary rocks,” 
which are quite as interesting as any which have occurred during 
the last week. The heat has become intense for September, and 
the chemists are alarming nervous persons with the deficiency of 
ozone in the air, though antozone, ‘if indeed there be at all” an 


antozone, has not yet gained a positive ascendency over the vital |” 


element in oxygen. People who feel very well are almost per- 
suaded into invalids by this alafming discovery, which is 
generally regarded as the Persians would have regarded a 
crisis in the conflict between Oromasdes and Ahrimanes. Finally, 
there has been a feeble manifestation of public interest in the 
startling announcement that ‘“‘ Chang has arrived, and after a 
brief interval of retirement will proceed to chin-chin the British 
people: he is well.” Now Chang is a Fychow giant, seven 
feet eight inches in height, and of a race of giants, with a sister 
taller than himself, and a brother only six inches shorter. Perhaps 
therefore Chang’s family may be destined to extinguish the 
present species in ‘‘the conflict for existence,” if they do not 
labour under more than corresponding disadvantages. Mr. Darwin 
will want to know whether he needs food in proportion to his 
bulk, and whether the family health and strength exhibit any 
remarkable features. 


Lord Russell is said to have written a despatch to Vienna ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that the solution of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question “arrived at at Gastein is only of a provisional and 
transitory character.” It is well to be of a contented disposition. 
Coleridge, who was full of pathos, used to say to Mrs. Gilman, 
when she feared “his tea was cold,” that it was “ better than he 
deserved.” Lord Russell probably feels that he might say the same 
of the Convention of Gastein. 


There has been a terrible fire at Constantinople, which on Wed- 
nesday night had already destroyed 2,500 houses, mosques, and 
public buildings, and was not then extinguished. Following so 
closely in the track of the cholera, which has carried off its thou- 
sands—even in Malta and Gozo there have been 1,133 deaths to 
1540 attacks —it would make Constantinople remember the plague 
and fire of 1865 as London remembers the plague and fire of 1664- 
1666, but that both plagues and fires are constant visitants of 
Constantinople. The Times says that before this great fire Con- 
stantinople had lost within five years 4,113 buildings by fire in 
160 fires, giving a proportion of 26 houses to each fire. Still the 
Proportions of the present fire are beyond all precedent, and it is 
to be hoped that Constantinople may take both plague and fire as 
ee divine judgments on its filth and thriftlessness, and, in 
uilding itself up again, take pains to provide both good drainage 
and good fire-engines, to avert these scourges for the future. 


But the heroes, or rather heroines, of the week have unquestion- 


ably been Miss Burdett Coutts’s and Lord Granville’s late cows, 
which by their death have succeeded in the logical feat of proving a 
universal negative. They have proved, at least if the testimony 
of the herdsmen may be trusted, that the disease did not arise from 
infection, nor from bad drainage, nor from want of wholesome and 
sufficient food. Miss Burdett Coutts’s herd at Holly Lodge, 
Highgate, numbered twenty Ayrshire cows and an Alderney bull, 
and one cow has recovered from the disease, which the bull did not 
catch; all the others died. Now the herd had been long at 
Holly Lodge without any addition to it, which excludes infection. 
It had been in excellent condition, some of the cows yielding six- 
teen to eighteen quarts of milk per day, and all feeding on rich 
pasture, which excludes the hypothesis that the disease is due to 
constitutional weakness or special debility. ‘They had been kept 
in clean, well-ventilated sheds, limewashed, and purified every day, 
which excludes the hypothesis of a fever due to dirt and bad drain- 
age. Finally, if the cows took their stimulus directly and not 
vicariously, the case shows that the stimulating treatment is not 
specially successful. ‘Two cows alone are said to have consumed 
during their illness eight bottles of whiskey, two gallons of brandy, 
two dozen and a half of port wine, and other strong drinks, 
which, as the Pall Mall Gazette remarks, suggests the possibility 
of their death being due to delirium tremens, rather than to the 
Rinderpest. The cow that recovered was supposed to be the 
worst, and despaired of, but, like Oliver Twist when condemned by 
the doctor, declined to die. 


Lord Granville’s cows at Golder's Green, on the Finchley road, 
were not more fortunate, but their fate was more checkered. In two 
sheds, containing respectively 48 and 35 cows,—-81 cows, that is 
all but two, died, of which last, one recovered and the other was not 
attacked. These sheds were the best, and best ventilated. In 
the other two sheds, of inferior advantages and only forty yards 
from the infected sheds, no cows have been attacked. Lord 
Granville’s bailiff, Mr. Panter, had adopted all the usual precau- 
tions,—a liberal use of chloride of lime, giving a little nitrein the 
cows’ water, and painting their noses with tar,—a remedy which 
to a cow of sensitive nature must have a very depressing and 
humiliating effect,—but to no purpose. ‘The one convalescent cow 
was not treated for two days, and then, when symptoms of weak- 
ness set in, had a bottle of brandy with ginger and someale. But 
the same treatment failed in other cases. All the water for these 
cows came through a rusty iron pipe, so that the iron tonic was tried 
(without effect) on all alike. It is curious that the fresh cattle, 
introduced into the infected sheds after they had been thoroughly 
cleansed, have remained perfectly healthy, and that precisely the 
same thing has happened to a neighbour, who lost all his cows, and 
after cleansing the shed thoroughly, re-stocked it. ‘This looks as 
if the disease had been propagated, after it first appeared, by the 
inhaling of the breath of the diseased animal, and were therefore 
to that extent infectious. 


A disease has appeared in Donegal which the graziers fear may 
be the Rinderpest, but there seems as yet no proof of it. To Ire- 
land, just recovering by grazing the wealth she has lost by clinging 
too long to agriculture, the calamity of a great fatality to the cattle 
would be too terrible for us to contemplate it without the liveliest 
pain. It is curious that though Ireland has been as yet free, Irish 
cattle are charged with introducing the disease in many places. 
Some landed the other day quite healthy in Liverpool, and, not 
apparently meeting with any infected cattle, were attacked within 
twenty-four hours. 

The British Association met on Wednesday at Birmingham, 
when Professor Phillips gave an interesting address full of curious 
facts. The coal, he said, dug up in one year in England would in 
good steam-engines exert a power equal exactly to that of the 
whole human race,—and this though nine-tenths of the force 
actually set free in the combustion of coal is unavailable and lost 
in space. He explained that the new process of spectral analysis 
had almost established the gaseous constitution of the nebulw, the 





spectrum showing the lines of hydrogen, nitrogen, and some third 
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kind of substance as yet unknown. In the spectral analysis of the 


light of the moon and Venus, no lines indicating an atmosphere have 
been found; while in Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, especially the 
latter, lines ar: found indicating a gas in the atmosphere which is 
pot in ourown. ‘The redness of Mars is believed to be due to 





stich a gas, and not to its soil. 


c 





Sir Roderick Murehison al able aldress to the 


geological section, in which 
zoophyte—a foraminifer—by Sir William Logan in Canada in 
the * lowest sedimentary rocks,” hitherto supposed to be entirely 
devoid of life, really supports instead of invalidating his theory 
‘¢ that the lowest animals alone occur in the earliest zone of life, and 
that this beginning was followed through long periods by creations of 
higher and higher animals successively. Thus through the lower 
Silurian period, so rich in all lower classes of marine animals, 
whether mollusks, crustaceous, or zoophytes, no one has yet detected 
avertebrated creature. Fishes first begin to appear in the latest 
Silurian deposit, from which time to the present day they have 
never ceased to prevail, and new forms of vertebrata adapted to 
each succeeding period have followed each other,” man appearing 
first, together with many extinct animals, in the youngest of the 
tertiary deposits. Sir Roderick speaks with some justifiable 
pride of having dated forty years ago the fisies of the upper 
Silurian rocks as ‘the most ancient beings of their class.” 
Enormous regions have been since harried by energetic geologists 
without discovering any more ancient fish, that is, any fish that 
can claim an origin as old as the invertebrate mollusks, &c. Fishes, 
then, are the oldest vertebrata, but the mollusk is much older than 
the fish, while the Eozoon Canadense is much older than the mol- 
lusk, and before him comes inorganic matter,—such is this great 
geologist’s pedigree of animal life. 





the discovery of a 


Lord Stanley made a good speech,—he is the most equal of 
speakers, never having made a speech either poor or brilliant,— 
to the statistical section on the uses to be made and the uses not 
to be made of figures. Lord Stanley spoke of the necessity of 
grounding statistics on sufficiently wide and numerous observa- 
tions, and then, if we understand him rightly, inferred, like Mr. 

Suckle, from the statistical laws which are discoverable in all 
human actions rightly classified, that individual actions are as much 
determined by laws (though by laws varying with the individual) 
as the classes of actions to which they belong. All we can say is 
that statistics throw no manner of light on this question. Whether 
the individual result cannot be predicted because the laws affecting 
it are only partly known, or because there is an element behind 
the known laws that is not subject to law at all, statistics do not 
evenhint, All peculiarities affecting individual cases, from whichever 
reason they arise, would be equally eliminated in dealing with 
large classes ; for only the influences affecting all individuals alike 
could express themselves in the class-results. 


Mrs. Moore—Tom Moore's ‘‘ Bessy "—is dead. She died on 
the 4th instant, at Slopperton Cottage, in the sixty-eighth 
year of her age. Probably no poet ever had a better wife, and 
of this, Moore, with all his sentimental flirtations and poetic 
vanities, was quite aware. To stay at home season after season 
in the cheerfulest manner, while a brilliant husband is singing his 
own songs with tearful empressement in distant drawing-rooms, is 
a way of acquiring his esteem and respect as well as love, of which 
few heroines would be capable. What is the curious vin moussenx 
in genius, which makes the world think such a woman as Moore's 
‘* Bessy” happy in having mated with a vain little canary-bird 
like the post, while it scarcely thinks at all of his fortune in win- 
ning so rare a nature as hers ? 


The Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield took place on Thursday, and Mr. 
Ktoebuck made one of those heady speeches which always remind 
us of Mr. George Francis Train, and of what Emerson calls “ gas 
on the brain.” Earl Fitzwilliam, in auswering to the toast of his 
health, had lamented the exclusion of politics, and said the 
rule made the feast like an indigestible ‘* Welsh rare-bit.” (lis 
Lordship is under a popular delusion, by the way, as to 
the indigestibility of the dish in question; we believe there 
is no lighter supper.) Mr. Roebuck on this said, somewhat 
obscurely—perhaps those who heard the various speeches would 
find the matter clear enough—that, on the contrary, he likened the 
feast to a salad, in which ‘the tart vinegar, the pungent pepper, 
the smooth oil, and the wholesome salt, could be beaten together— 


making an agreeable condiment.” Mr, Hadfield perhaps was the 


‘* wholesome salt,”—though rather of the nature of the German 
rock salt,—and perhaps Earl Fitzwilliam was the smooth oil, but 
did Mr, Roebuck keep both the vinegar anil the pepper for him- 














self? The rest of his speech was a strange flighty disquisition on 
the pendulous liberalism and reaction in English history, ending 
with that curious cross between egotism and politics of which Mr. 
Roebuck alone is master. ‘‘ In my youth,” he says, “I was what 
is called a Republican, but I am glad to feel that the people of 
England are governe] in a way that makes the world at large 
envy them. These are statements, I have no doubt, which will 
sounlin the ear of my Lord Fitzwilliam wild and wonderfully 
political,” ‘The wildness is only in the speaker's excited supposi- 
tion that they are wild, and as to their political character, it is at 
least of the very thinnest kind. He goes on to say something very 
wild indeed, without apologizing for it, namely, that he is the man 
known ‘as thoroughly representing the people of England and 
Wales,” and this he calls “the moral of my tale.” It is at all 
events a very false moral, and is very far from adorning the tale. 
Political ‘* pepper and vinegar” will scarcely represent the people 
of Ingland and Wales till the horseradish sauce is considered an 
equivalent for the national roast beef. 





An analysis has been published of Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. 
Hardy's votes from thedifferent Oxford Colleges and Halls. It shows 
that, speaking generally, Mr. Gladstone got his strongest support 
from the colleges of the highest repute, and his least support in 
those of the lowest repute. Probably of the more important col- 
leges the following will be generally adinitted to be the order of 
their estimation at Oxford. We have attached to each the per- 
centage gained by Mr. Gladstone of the whole number of votes 
given in the college for Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy :~ 

For Mr. GuLapstone. 
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OGRE scccearinieses 
The order of standing would probably have been very much 
nearer to the order of preference for Mr. Gladstone but for the 
number of old masters, whose votes the plan of voting by voting- 
papers alone brought to the surface. 


There has also heen published an analysis of the votes given at 
Westminster for Mr. J. S. Mill, Captain Grosvenor, and Mr. W. 
Hi. Smith, which seems to show pretty conclusively that Mr. Mill 
was not brought in by his association with Captain Grosvenor—pro- 
bably that Captain Grosvenor owed as much or more to his associ- 
ation with Mr. Mill, as Mr. Mill owed to his association with the 
great Whig family. The return does not coincide exactly with that 
given by the returning officer, as it makes Captain Grosvenor’s 
votes 17 less, and Mr. Smith's 8 less than the official return, but it 
is near enough to the official return to indicate clearly enough the 
truth on this head. It gives Mr. Mill 711 votes that were not 
given to Captain Grosvenor—that is, either plumpers (of which 
he had 477), or votes split with Mr, Sinith (of which he had 234). 
It gives Captain Grosvenor 703 votes which were not given to 
Mr. Mill, namely, 337 plumpers and 366 split with Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Mill had therefore many more plumpers than Captain 
Grosvenor, and much fewer votes than were divided with the 
Conservative. It is only reasonable to conclude that of the 
3,814 votes given for Grosvenor and Mill, at least as many were 
attracted by Mr. Mill’s candidature as by Captain Grosvenor's. 

“W. R. G.” writes to the Pall Mall Gazette that a severe but 
just judgment which we passed upon a former letter of his, printed 
in that journal on the 21st April last, has been “avenged,” and 
his own view justified, by that letter of our American corre- 
spondent on the position of the negro in the United States pub- 
lished this day fortnight, to which we replied last week. ‘That 
‘*W. R. G.” had correctly discerned the tone of feeling of a large 
portion of the Northera people, and of the New York politicians 
especially, towards the negro, we do not and did not doubt ; nor 
did we ever feel the slightest interest in comparing his particular 
To call an estimate (even an erroneous 





conjecture with the facts. 
estimate) of the political feeling of the North “the xe plus ultra 
of philosophical wickedness” would have been very foolish. A 
faulty view of the view of other people is at worst an error. ‘The 
teaching to which we applied and apply that term is ‘*W. R G.’s” 
own elaborately justified pre/evence for the state of slavery for the 
negro, which unfortunately he forgets to quote from his former 
letter, and which was of course the only proposition we 
should choose to condemn. Ue is guilty, however, of two 
further misrepresentations. Ilis original letter was an attack 
eo nomine on “the abolitionists.” He accused them of in- 
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teresting themselves agains: slavery merely for party 
poses, and represented them as likely to throw over the sla re when 
the struggle was decided in their favour. Now he justifies that 
estimate by our correspondent’s picture of the feeling entertained 
by men who were never abolitionists, and do not now belong 
to that noble, powerful, and rapidly increasing party,—whose 
present attitu le, by the way, sufficiently refutes “ W. R. G.'s” 
charge. Again, he speaks of usas turning suddenly upon a corres- 
pondent whom we “ have used and praised for three years.” We 
have habitually praised what we admired in his letters, and 
habitually condemned, sometimes as severely as we did last week, 
what we objected to, during that time. The able man whose 
letters we, and many of our readers, kxve found so instructive,— 
never, as we were fully aware from the first, agreed with us in 
many fundamental points of both English and American policy. 
And he has commented as freely on our presumed errors as we on 
his. Had “W. R. G.” sent his justification to this journal, 
instead of to the Pall Mall Gazette, he might have learned for 
himself that we do not seruple to insert many letters that we think 
erroneous, or some that we hold to be unworthy of their author. 





—_—_—_—— 


per- 


After spending millions of money upon drainage works, it is hard 
to be told that they are a most magnificent network and splendid 
apparatus, exquisitely designed tu generate on the largest and 
diffuse on the minutest scale all those pestilent sewage gases, which, 
and not the solid sewage, undermine the constitution and shorten 
the life of every man, woman, and child in London. Ilardly any 
water-closet in any house is protected from the reflux of the main- 
drain gases. ‘These therefore run riot and pervade every house- 
hold, the inmates being rendered blissfully unconscious of the fact 
hy habit alone. It is only when, as Mr. Rawlinson reminds us in 
the Times, some new horror is superadded, that we are reminded 
of the elaborate intercommunication and pestilent solidarity of 
neighbouring water-closets with one another, with the street sewers, 
and with every nook and cranny of our houses. Whether the 
mingled supineness and desperation of the community will ever be 
overcome ina matter where individual action is absolutely hopeless, 
and like a drop in the ocean at best, it is impossible to say. But 
having done so much, surely united and if necessary authoritative 
action might be secured to obtain a proper and perfect ventilation 
of the sewers and the destruction of the gases generated there. It 
cannot be more difficult to determine and command the currents 
of a fixed system of drains than those of a coal mine. 

Dr. Fuller, writing to the 7imes, renews his attack upon th 
pesiilential dustbin, and insists on the necessity for its daily clear- 
ance by authority. The grievance of the dustbin is well under- 
stood by many careful London landladies, and the method they 
adopt to turn the difficulty in many cases is highly interesting, to 
say the least. One of them very naively said to us, ** Oh! Sir, 
my dustbin is quite sweet and clean, and I have it cleaned out 
once a month, or so; but then, you see, I have all the cabbage 
leaves, and vegetable parings, and all the refuse meat and bones 
wrapped up in paper, and the servant takes them into one of the 
bye streets, and drops them there,”—a piece of sanitary care and 
wisdom worthy the greatness of this great metropolis! 


Those who ask the London poor to wash in soap and water 
might as well, it seems, ask them to wash in soap and eau-de- 
Cologne. So miserable is the water supply in the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods of the metropolis that, as we are told by a surveyor 
writing to the Times, the people fight for first draw at the water- 
butts, knowing that the supply will run short, and hide the pit- 
tance they get in their rooms lest their neighbours should steal 
it. Is not this a case for direct and peremptory legislation ? 


Captain Wirz’s trial for starving, maltreating, and torturing 
the Federal prisoners under his care at Andersonville has begun at 
Washington, The evidence for the prosecution already given is 
in itself demonstration. Dr. Bates, a Confederate surgeon, gave 
evidence that the prisoners used to crowd round him to beg a 
bone or a teaspoonful of salt, that they were covered with vermin, 
and that he had always to examine himself when he left them to free 
himself from vermin, that ‘fifty or seventy-five per cent.” of those 
who died might have been saved had they been properly treated, 
that they suffered from scurvy, dropsy, gangrene, pnewmonia, an 
the class of diseases due to filth and want of nourishment, and that 
he had received a slight reprimand for calling attention to the 
state of the prison. All Dr. Bates’s evidence was given in a spirit 
as favourable as possible to the officers of the prison, and espe- 
cially to the Governor, Captain Wirz, so that it may be fairly 
assumed that hundreds of men were kept, many of them lying on 
the open ground without any bel at all, some of them burrowing 
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int arth for shelter, mos then hatf-naked, of them 
in a condition loathsome to record, fur wonths together, in this 
horrible den. Captain Wirz himself pleads that he was only “ the 
tool in the hands of his superiors.” 
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A curious charge of abduction, as it was called, but for all that 
appears it might just as well have been called ablation, and of rob- 
bery was brought on Wednesday against George Smith, a groom, 
aged eighteen, at the Wandsworth Police-court, for going off with 
his young mistress, Miss Alice Caroline Crosse, of Ockham, Surrey, 
aged twenty, and some of her property. The lad had been dis- 
missed on the discovery that Miss Crosse visited him in the stable, 
and then, as she said, she herself arranged to leave home with him. 
She lighted paper in the window of her bedroom when her father 
had gone to bed as a signal, and got down, with but little help from 
him, on to a wall, and so to the ground. When asked in court 
with regard to their previous intimacy, “ Who made the first 
advances?” she replied, “ smiling,” “ I think we were about equal.” 
She herself proposed to leave the house, she says. ‘There had 
been a great row, and I was unhappy, and I wished to leave.” 
She called him ‘‘ George” quite composedly. ‘It was my own 
idea the getting out of window; whether George was there 
or not I should have gone.” She “ arranged” the whole thing. 
George asked her, when she got out of the window, ‘* whether 
she had not better stay,” which she declined. And as to the rob- 
bery, it seems the young lady herself took all that was taken, 
engaged the lodgings at Wandsworth, and managed the household. 
‘* George” was very nervous and timid throughout, and had to 
be accommodated with a seat, while Miss Crosse was composure 
itself. Where Mr. Ingham saw the ground for a remand to get 
further evidence it is difficult to say. It is tolerably clear that the 
lady, who was the senior, ran away with the junior, and no doubt 
George's father might bring a charge of abduction against her 
with a stronger case to support it. ‘lwo Wandsworth tradesmen 
at once gave bail for his appearance of 100/. each, which was 
accepted. 





The Times, as usual at this season, after discussing all the 
unsavoury subjects in the world, turns to the savoury, and dis- 
cusses wine. ‘The English superstition concerning the tonic 
virtues of port wine and the weakening tendencies of claret is 
fast disappearing. ‘The truth of course is the inverse. Port wine, 
containing more alcohol, is in reality a stronger narcotic, contain- 
ing more saccharine matter, creates more acidity, and, having 
less iron, is less tonic than claret. A pint of average claret is eal- 
culated to carry ten grains, the full medicinal dose, of iron. ‘wo 
large glasses of claret would therefore contain about five grains of 
iron, besides other astringent matters, and the free acid, instead 
of generating, corrects acidity. It is well understood that of all 
known wines claret ** makes blood” most rapidly. ‘The idea that 
claret in this climate tends to produce English cholera is a pure 
delusion, In many eases claret, properly administered, has cured 
the most obstinate cases. When the public at large understand 
all this as well as it is understood by medical men, claret will 
recover its old prestye in this country. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 90 for money and 90} } for 
the October account. Yesterday the closing prices were 89} J for 
delivery, and 90 to 904 for time. During the last few days the 
money market has been firmer, the more general minimum rate in 
the open market being 32 per cent. ‘The lowest rate at the Bank 
of England remains at 4 per cent. ‘The stock of bullion here has 
been reduced to 14,522,275]. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 


Friday, September 1. Friday, Sept ne 8 
Greek - +e - +. . 20; - 24, 

Daw Coupons * . * * * -_ “* =» 
am! a es a Oa lle 24 ne 212 
Spauish Passive . 29; o- i 

Do. Certificates i eo oe ee liy ee li} 
furkish 6 per Cents., 1355.. oe oe ee wee ee 72h 

= - 362.. ee oe oo 7 “ val 
»  Consolidés.. os os ee oe ayy 4” 





Yesterday and on Friday week the lealing British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Priday, September 1, Friday, September & 
on ee) 185  «=sd 


Calelonian 








Great Kast . - . - *- 73 ° 474 
Great Northern .. oe es oe ee 1309 x. d. oe lit 
Great Western... .. ee ee ee ee 673 ee 67} 
Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. oo is ee i 
Lancashire and York hire . . es 1194 es 121} 
Loudon and Brighton oe oe - on li4 es l4 
London and North-Westera oe . .* 124} or 12k; 
London and South-Westera ee ee 97 x. d, oe v7} 
London, Chatham,aud Dover se ae =a 39 (xX. thc 39 
198}x.d.&,, 128) 


Midland oe a os 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BOSTON MEN ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


( NE of the ablest State papers which the American war has 
yet produced has been put forth by a Committee— 
chiefly, we believe, of merchants—at Boston, in the shape of a 
letter to the President on the question of reconstruction. It 
is signed by Mr. J. M. Forbes, Mr. Loring, Mr. Jared 
Sparkes, Mr. Washburne, and a number of other gentlemen 
who, throughout the war, have done more to infuse the 
popular view with a spirit of real statesmanship than any other 
group of Americans not actually engaged in the administra- 
tion. But they have never yet issued a memorial so wide, 
searching, and statesmanlike as this, which might compare 
favourably with the ablest papers ever issued by the ablest 
school of State-paper writing England has ever produced—the 
Indian pupils of the late Lord Dalhousie. Sir John Lawrence’s 
minute on the mutiny after its suppression—prepared, we 
believe, by one of the ablest of them, Mr. Richard Temple—was 
not a more remarkable document than this Boston memorandum 
on the principles regulating any permanent pacification of the 
South. Of course the principal point really discussed in this 
document is the future constitutional position of the negro in 
the South,—for that, whether the decision be against him or 
for him, is the one question that must in some way be settled 
before society in the Southern States can be re-organized. We 
regret to see that President Johnson has already been signify- 
ing his intention of suspending the military occupation in Mis- 
sissippi, and restoring the State to the Union with all its old 
privileges directly she has “‘ returned to her allegiance,””—with- 
out any further guarantee for the settlement of this vexed 
question than the formal abolition of slavery by the Missis- 
sippi convention. Everything else that the Convention has 
done points to a disposition hostile to the rights of the negro. 
It presses especially for the withdrawal of all negro troops, 
whose presence is probably the strongest check on ill-treatment 
of the negro. There will be no security whatever for his fair 
treatment as a freeman except the power of appeal from the local 
courts to the Court of the United States, and how many units 
among the three or four millions of negroes will be in a posi- 
tion to press that right of appeal? There is nothing to show 
that the Mississippians, any more than the Alabamians who 
definitely reject negro evidence, will consent to have the 
negro’s evidence against a white man received in court ;— 
and a powerful white oligarchy, unrestrained by the local 
courts in their proceedings against the negroes, will soon be 
able to restore a system as near to slavery as was the appren- 
tice system of Brazil,—which was perhaps a little worse. 
With the President thus eager to restore ‘‘ State rights” 
before he has secured human rights, the memorandum of which 
we speak, certain as it is to exercise a strong influence on the 
shrewd people of the United States, becomes of the greatest 
importance. Its logic seems to us so clear and irresistible, 
that it will mould opinion far and wide on that great subject 
on which Mr. Johnson knows his duty far too well not to 
obey any distinct resolve of the people. It begins by pointing 
out that whenever the States that have been in rebellion 
are fully restored to their constitutional rights in the 
Federal Union, the very first point to be determined will be the 
basis of population on which representation shall be accorded 
them in Congress. Iitherto the constitutional rule has been 
to give to each Southern State representation in proportion to 
the number of free persons plus three-fifths of the number of 
‘fall other persons”’ (7. ¢., persons not free) contained in the 
State. Now there will be no longer any persons not free, and 
the effect of the rule will therefore be to give each Southern 
State a still greater proportionate influence in Congress than 
it had before the war. Thus before the war Mississippi had 
354,000 whites and 436,000 slaves, consequently the popu- 
lation for Federal electoral purposes would have been reckoned 
at 354,000 + three-fifths of 436,000, that is, 615,000. Now, 
however, supposing the population had remained the same 
during the war, the State would claim an influence in 
Congress calculated on the basis of a population of 790,000, 
although out of these much less than half, namely, only 
354,000, would have any influence over the election. For 
though the United States Constitution prescribes represen- 
tation on a basis of population, it leaves to the indivi- 
dual States to determine what proportion of that popu- 
lation shull exercise any influence in sending representa- 
tives. Hence the effect of the emancipation proclamation and 
the adhesion of the seceded States to the constitutional 
amendment will be to give them a much larger proportionate 





exclusively by the secessionist section of the population. The 
freedmen will increase the political weight of the people most 
hostile to the freedmen ; the only absolutely loyal inhabitants 
will put anew and very formidable weapon into the hands of 
the disloyal inhabitants, for the purposeof weakening the eman- 
cipation policy of Congress. The slaveowners of Mississippi 
always had political credit for three-fifths of their slaves ; now 
they are to be given credit for the other two-fifths at the 
very moment when they most need such a gift to cripple the 
liberal policy of the loyal States in the Federal as. 
sembly. The result will be, says the memorandum, that 
“every hundred of the white inhabitants of South 
Carolina will have as much power through their re- 
presentatives as two hundred and forty of the people of 
Towa; one hundred white men in Mississippi will equal two 
hundred and twenty-three men in Wisconsin; one hundred 
white men in Louisiana will equal one hundred and ninety- 
eight in Maine; one hundred white men in Alabama will 
equal one hundred and eighty-three in Connecticut; and one 
hundred white men in Alabama and Louisiana together will 
equal one hundred and eighty-nine in Indiana.” Thus the 
result of this anomaly will be that the emancipation of the 
Southern slaves will operate as a relative disfranchisement of 
the Northern freemen. Even the memorialists do not put the 
case strongly enough. Because the South has obliged the 
loyal Americans to turn the slaves into freemen, the Southern 
oligarchy, which caused the rebellion, gains, at the expense of 
those who resisted it, an accession of power which makes on 
the average every quondam secessionist’s vote as powerful as 
that of two Northern loyalists,—an anomaly surely which no 
sane nation can permit. And how would this anomaly be 
brought about? By throwing the weight of the freedman with- 
out his consent into the scale opposite to that into which he would 
throw it himself. And who would be guilty of this injustice > 
Not the Secessionist, who would profit by it, but who has not 
yet obtained any power to influence the course of events, but 
the Northern people, who will suffer by it, and whose will for 
the future is at the present moment law. In other words, 
the North are asked to increase the moral influence of the 
secessionists by an artificial arrangement which gives them en 
bloc a mass of votes every one of which would be naturally cast 
in their own favour. Is it conceivable that they would thus 
stultify themselves? that they will be guilty of the grossest of all 
injustices to their allies in order to increase the power 
of their enemies? that they will oblige the freedmen—for 
that is what it really means,—to swell the power of those 
who grudge them freedom, when those who gave them 
freedom might have all that power on their own side. 
For if the old constitutional rule be allowed to work after 
emancipation, the freedmen will not only be no political bene- 
fit to the Northern States ;—their extermination would be 
necessary in order to put the Northern States on terms of 
political equality with the Southern States. Having power- 
ful allies in the South, the administration is asked so to twist. 
the influence of those allies, that to all intents and purposes 
they will double the power of their enemies instead of in- 
definitely increasing their own. Is such a combination of 
folly and crime possible to a shrewd American people ? 
Should so absurd and suicidal a policy be really pursued, 
the memorandum points out with great force the natura} 
result :—‘‘ We felt that we needed—we waited until we 
were compelled to feel that we needed—their [the negroes’ } 
assistance in the war, before we accepted it; but when we 
accepted it, victory came with it, certainly with it, whether 
because of it or not. And again we need their aid. If we 
permit in the conflicts that await us the assistance they will 
gladly give, it will certainly add greatly to the safety and 
strength of our country. If we reject it, we can do so 
only by a wrong, of which the retribution must be to lessen 
our strength and increase our danger, and may be to defeat 
and destroy those interests upon which the prosperity and the 
good faith of the country are founded ; to defeat and destroy 
those interests, because we sce fit to take from the loyal the 
force which of right belongs to them, and give it to the dis- 
loyal to increase their strength.” Nay, the memorialists quite 
rightly deny the right of the North to make a sacrifice which 
is not only injurious to itself, but may be deadly to the 
freedmen. Having destroyed the interest of the Southern 
whites in taking care of the physical life of the negroes, by 
emancipation, the effect of denying the negroes all political 
weapons is to refuse them the right of protecting them- 
selves against the inhumanity and vindictiveness of their 
former masters. Nevertheless, the memorialists admit that 
a great difficulty exists in giving the negro his only 


influence in Congress than before, but an influence wielded | natural protection, namely, the suffrage, at present, from the 
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double unpreparedness, first of the revolted States to receive as | 

-et and exercise new rights with safety to the republic, and next | 
of the free States to confer on the negro, without preparation 
both for him and them, the only protection by which he can 
hope to hold his own. And they infer therefore that a policy 
of patience and preliminary delay, during which the State 
rights shall not be restored to the revolted States, but the 
authority of the republic sustained by the central power alone, 
is the true one at the present moment. The appointment of 
non-elected provisional governors of States is itself, they argue, 
a prerogative not accorded in the Constitution, though most 
necessary in the present emergency; nor can any similar 
interference be more open to dispute, if it simply has for its 
object to promote and secure the safe re-organization of dis- 
loyal States,—whether by altering the electoral classes who 
shall vote for the representatives in Congress, or by prolonging 
the present provisional condition of things. 

We must say we think the argument for a wise delay, and 
for insisting on negro suffrage as an absolute condition sine qua 
non of re-admission to constitutional rights as members of the 
Union, unanswerable. General Howard, ‘ the Christian war- 
rior,” as he is called, in his noble and instructive address in 
Maine on the organization of the Freedmen’s Bureau, virtually 
supports the same line of policy. While furnishing a com- 
plete answer to the logic of prejudice concerning the negro 
which we took some pains to confute last week, —he gives the 
most impressive evidence as head of the Freedmen’s Bureau to 
two facts,—(1) that the freed negro is protected in most of the 
revolted States from further oppression only by the interposi- 
tion of military law wherever civil rights are refused him by 
the civil authorities, and that this interposition practically 
takes place only through the influence of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, which is a part of the army organization ;—and 
(2) that the civil power once fully restored, neither freed- 
men’s Bureau nor military power could then interfere on be- 
half of the negro at all ;— so that all the official and non-official 
efforts of the North to secure him his rights as a freeman 
must cease, and he be delivered over bodily to the action of the 
new State law. As General Howard evidently holds that, 
without an interposing power, the freed negroes will for a long 
time be liable to all sorts of oppression, authority seems to us to 
concur with logic in counselling a policy of delay to prepare 
the way—by the use of a tempering military authority in 
the South, by the education of the freedmen, and by discus- 
sion in the free States,—for the only feasible security of the 
coloured man’s freedom, the passing of a constitutional 
amendment securing in one shape or another for the future 
the franchise to the negro. 





COUNT EULENBURG AND M. VON BISMARK’S POLICY. 


RANCE and England have been waiting patiently to see 
what measures would be taken with the cowardly and 
brutal officer who drew his sword at Bonn on an unarmed and 
unprotected Frenchman, and as, after the lapse of a fort- 
night, the only news we can obtain is that he has been 
permitted “ to rejoin his regiment,’’ it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, what we see the French of Alsace, poor Mr. Ott’s native 
country, have already assumed, that Count Eulenburg will 
escape with virtual impunity, unless the Emperor of the French 
interferes somewhat peremptorily to demand satisfaction for the 
deliberate murder of his subject. The Prussian Government 
appears to be too much occupied with the prosecution of Herrn 
Twesten, Gneist, Virchow, and other eminent deputies, for 
their free constitutional comments in the Assembly on the 
procedure of Prussia’s so-called courts of justice, to remember 
that justice has anything at all todo with the murder of an un- 
offending Frenchman by one of the noble Junker officers of 
its glorious army. 

Probably, however, there is more in this deliberate leniency 
to an offender who has not only committed a disgraceful crime, 
but affronted both the English Royal family, in whose service 
the unfortunate Frenchman was, and the imperial honour of 
France, whose citizen he was, than mere class-feeling in favour 
of a young nobleman who happens to be closely related to 
the Prussian Minister of the Interior. The anxiety of M. 
von Bismark to form an army with officers devoted to the 
reactionary party has been the main-spring of his policy. It 
is to this end that he has resisted so steadily the equally strong 
desire of the Lower Chamber to ensure the popular character 
of the army by diminishing the length of the term of ordinary 
service. Both parties to this contest felt alike that on the aristo- 
cratic or democratic character of the army the future of Prussia 
really depends, and hence no doubt the extreme tenacity on 
this point which the Minister has displayed. But if this 





seems to him, as doubtless it does, a point of the very first 
importance, he probably feels not less the advisability 
of binding the officers of the army to the Government by 
ensuring them special privileges, and making them feel that, 
while they support it heartily, they will be excused, if not 
protected, in acts of insolent contempt towards ordinary 
citizens. Itis the object of M. von Bismark to foment a 
breach between the army and the Liberal sentiment of the 
country, and how can this be better effected than by teaching 
the young aristocrats who enter the service that they will 
have licence to infringe the laws, so long as they throw 
all their influence into the scale of reaction, and make 
up for their indifference to justice by their adulation of 
Government? And if this were the secret purpose of the 
Prussian Cabinet they could not have a better opportunity of 
marking it than by treating the murder in the streets of Bonn 
as a venial street row, in which blood was unfortunately shed 
owing to the too great readiness of the gallant officers of Prus- 
sia to clear away any little feeling of irritation with the 
sword. That the particular crime was one wounding to 
England and offensive to France would serve but to give 
greater significance to the lesson. If in the face of such 
motives for severity no severity was shown, what might not 
the army expect when the quarrel should be between them 
and insignificant Prussian Liberals, with no influential voice of 
remonstrance behind them? Nor can there be any serious 
difficulty in dealing either with England or France. There 
is no real wish in Prussia,—in high quarters at least, —to pro- 
pitiate England, as we saw pretty clearly in the Macdonald 
case when an Englishman was kept a month in prison, and 
subjected to great contumely, for administering a slight push 
to a Prussian railway officer. Nor have we really any right 
to intervene simply because M. Ott was French cook to 
Prince Alfred. The far-fetched plea that since an ambas- 
sador’s person is sacred, and the retinue of the ambassador 
are held by courtesy to partake of his inviolateness, there- 
fore every employé of an English Priace of the Blood 
is entitled by international law to special protection from us, 
is of course quite worthless. We may remonstrate against the 
unfriendliness of not doing strict justice on the murderer of a 
servant of Prince Alfred, but we shall only be told that the 
Prussian military tribunals must deal with their own offenders 
in their own way, and there is nothing more to be said. The 
French remonstrance, if strongly enough urged, will be rather 
more formidable, for undoubtedly the Emperor has a right to 
demand the strict application of the Prussian law, whatever 
that may be, to the case in question, and even to obtain 
damages, if the law awards them in such a case, for the 
family of the deceased. But it will probably not be difficult 
to make out some legal precedent for what has been done or 
left undone, with which France, unless she wishes to come to 
an open breach with Prussia, must remain satisfied. In the 
present state of the Mexican question, M. von Bismark 
probably knows that France will not be anxious to quarrel 
on so minute a point, and so Count Eulenburg may come off 
virtually unscathed, to the great encouragement aud comfort 
of reactionary officers in the Prussian army. 

There is, however, another side to this policy. It is dan- 
gerous no doubt for absolute governments to permit the infec- 
tion of a popular or liberal spirit in the army, but we doubt 
whether it is not even more dangerous in a civilized country 
to foment the insolence of a military caste to that point at 
which the army becomes hateful to the people. When men 
like M. Twesten and Gneist are prosecuted for defending 
the liberties of the people in Parliament, and young bravos 
like Count Eulenburg are left unpunished for murdering 
quiet citizens in the streets, there must grow up a feeling 
between the intelligence of the country and its force which 
sooner or later, even in the slow blood of Germany, would lead 
to a formidable revolution. Hitherto the substantial safety of 
person and property in Germany, the perfect practical freedom 
which the population enjoy in ail but political departments of 
life, have been the safeguards of the Government against active 
revolution. The educated Germans have never yet had the 
stimulus of vivid resentment against a class their superiors in 
brute force and their inferiors in every humane quality, to 

rick them into velocity of thought and promptness of action. 
Bat once let the Junker officers begin to learn that they will 
not be held accountable, or only formally punished, for acts of 
military arrogance and violence, and this practical security of 
person and property in Prussia will not last long. A few more 
Count Eulenburgs and a few Prussian M. Otts, a little more 
indiscriminate application of that principle of ‘“ natural selec- 
tion” by which the instinct of the mere soldier attempts to 
secure its advantage over civilians in the conflict for exist- 
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ence, and we shall sce the bayonet spur the torpid political | 
mind of Prussia into a brillianecy and resource of which 
Germany has not hitherto had much reason to boast. It will 
be a bad day for King William when M. von Bismark shall 
have succeeded in Eulenburgizing the o‘ficers of the army, and 
making the worthy Prussian burghers walk out at night with 
the fate of M. Ott dancing before their eyes unless they hap- 
pen to be better prepared than M. Ott to encounter murderers 
of the military caste upon the way. 





IRISH PATRIOTISM AND UNITY. 
HE Irish members have found truth, and the blessings it 
brings with it, secreted in an odder place than the bot- 
tom of a well,—in the penetralia of that obscure Rinderpest 











which puzzles the veterinary surgeons, 

‘Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 
There, while the dissecting knife of the anatomist has searched 
in vain for the physical poison that prostrates whole herds of 
cattle, the acuteness of the politician has discovered a cure, 
not indeed for the particular epidemic, but for an epidemic far 
more deadly, affecting not the flocks aud herds, but the whole 
population of Ireland. The sudden spirit of unity and peace 
which descended upon Irish members when they wished to 
prohibit the import of infected cattle, and the conspicuous 
triumph which that union of sixty-four Irish members so 
promptly secured in the counsels of the Cubinet, have made 
the more sagacious politicians of that country ponder on the 
sources of political unity and harmony, and draw inferences 
equally creditable to their intelligence and thrift. The | 
Northern Whig, the ablest and most independent of the Liberal 
papers of the North of Ireland, had on Saturday last a 
naif yet deeply reasoned, and we may also say strikingly 
candid, article on the fair prospects of Irish unity sug- 
gested by the recent victory. It began by pointing out what 
could be done by real unanimity amongst the Irish members, 
if only anything like unanimity could be secured. Sixty-four 
co-operating votes could dictate almost any purely Irish policy, 
it was clear, to an English Prime Minister, and why could 
not the co-operation be secured on other subjects besides 
the importation of suspected cattle? What was the true 
principle of that unanimity? It was—identical interests 
as regarded the purse,—a common fear of pecuniary loss. 
Are there not, says the Northern Whig, with an elevated 
enthusiasm we have not often seen in that able journal, are 
there not other topics in which the same great principle of 
unity, unity reaching to the very bottom of the purse, may 
be discovered? Is there not the same good reason why 
all Irish members should unite to deprecate Irish taxation 
for the Empire, and to advocate the expenditure of as much | 
as possible of the imperial taxation in Ireland,—to call for | 
special endowments of Irish institutions, the loan of money 
for [rish public works, the reclamation of the [rish waste lands | 
without involving Irish sacrifice? In short, why should not | 
the sixty-four votes always go together when it is a question 
of rescuing Irish money from the clutches of the Government, | 
or getting English money into Irish pockets? But we must | 
let this frank and eloquent exponent of the selfish system of | 
politics speak in his own words :— | 

| 














“* Now, it happens that all the questions which we have grouped 
together, with many others which we pass over, are simply questions | 
of pounds sterling. This they are, and no more. ‘They are questions 
which relate to the public money. ‘They are questions which re- 
late to our contributions to the public purse, and to our share in 
the advantages of the national outlay; and whether we struggle 
for lighter taxation, or for a fuller participation in the fruits of 
the imperial outlay, or for a more liberal scale of State endow- 
ments, or for a less centralizing policy as regards Irish public 
works, or for the reclamation of those bogs and wastes which, if 
drained and broken in, would yield the food of millions, no mat- 
ter which of these we ask, we are merely asking that Ireland shall 
be more generously or more justly treated in all that concerns the 
collecting and the expending of the public money. Why, then, 
should there not be a common action among the Irish members 
on these points?” 


Why, indeed? Here at least is the secret of Irish regenera- 
tion, that all the Irish members should unite in one insepar- 
able partnership to vote together for the transference of wealth | 
to Ireland and against the transference of wealth from Ireland | 
on all occasions, and without regard of course to the reasons | 
given for that important policy; for if the sixty-four members 
once begin to discuss the justice of the reasons alleged for 
drawing all possible wealth to Ireland or refusing to, 








take any wealth from Ireland, the unity, which might be. 
secured on the basis of obvious self-interest, would break up 
again into sixty-four fragments. Indeed this is really the 
only difficulty of the policy, that it is so difficult to keep the 
restless Irish intelligence from committing itself to debatable 
reasons for the justice of the policy, when it ought to rest satis- 
fied with its mere obvious advantageousness, aud shun with a 
sort of awe all inquiry that might issue in a difficulty or a 
paradox. That unity based upon the value for ‘pounds 
sterling,’ solid as is its foundation, is unfortunately sadly 
in danger of being referred, for appearance’ sake, to some 
more questionable principle on which no two volatile Celtic 
intelligences will be found to agree. ‘There is an obvious 
awkwardness and indelicacy in saying, in reply to a statement 
from Mr. Gladstone, that, though Ireland already pays less than 
her share to the imperial taxation and takes more than her 
share from it, this is precisely as it should be, nay, that 
Irishmen wish still further to diminish her contributions and 
increase her dividend. You cannot get sixty-four members, 
unless ali of them have very strong winds indeed, to avow 
that, as it is their political aim to bring in the minimum of 
capital to the partnership and draw out the maximum of 
profit from it, they must decline to listen to arguments which 
draw chimerical objections from the principles of abstract 
equity to further changes in the same direction. ‘This is the 
only little impediment to the successful working of the 
Northern Wiag’s basis of alliance. There might, indeed, 
be a little difficulty in obtaining the same brilliant results 
which were obtained on the cattle question, when it came to 
be fully understood by English members what the Irish 
members were about. There might be some trifling danger 
that if it came to a pecuniary scramble between the component 
elements of the United Kingdom for the profits of the con- 
cern, the rigid co-operation of the English members might be 
found to avail more, both in the division-list and morally, with 
the Ministry, thon the 1izid co-operation even of the Irish 
members. ‘That great principle of allowing the eagerness for 
pounds sterling to trim the balance of reason, has the awk- 
wardness of provoking competition in so very flagrant and so 
very dangerous a form. We fear a single combination of Lvish 
members to foree on England any clear pecuniary sacrifice for 
Ireland, for which no special justification could be plealed, 
would call out exceedingly powerful counter-combin«tions 
against Ireland. We suggest this difficulty to our able 
and candid contemporary. The Irish shareholders in the 
Government may do much till they rouse the jealousy of the 
English shareholders as such,—and then we should fear, in 
spite of the most perfect Irish co-operation, the little gime 
would be played out. 

Speaking seriously, if the Irish members can find no princi- 
ple of patriotic unity among them except the divine right of 


| appropriating partnership-money to Ireland and keeping Irish 


money out of the partnership, we fear their unanimity cannot 
be either of very long endurance or very effective in its con- 


| sequences. After England has once got over its amusement 


at the naiveté of the alliance on the pecuniary basis, she will 


' very soon find means to defeat it, while the Irish members, 


who have lost much reputation by their meaningless hos- 
tilities, would lose much more by their significant article 
of peace. Ireland is indeed unhappy if her politicians can 
agree only to be unanimously selfish. A country which 
cannot be healed by universal squabbles will certainly not be 
healed by united extortion. In the case of the cattle their 
movement was very natural, and, if infection is really to be 
feared, very praiseworthy. But on those other little questions, 
we hope that principles higher than mere self-interest will 
defeat this very promising and Machiavellian suggestion of our 
able contemporary. We do not think so badly of the 
sixty-four gentlemen as to believe they could unite upon 
it; and if they did, we fear they would find it the one case 
in which union is not strength. ‘Those who would enter into 
a strong man’s house must first bind the strong man. They 
would find the effort to surpass England in political justice 
and generosity pay better, after all, than the attempt to outwit 
her with a Parliamentary league aud covenant founded on the 
principle of always voting for receiving money and always 


against paying it. 





BEGGARS. 
HAT are we to do with our beggars? Are we to leave 
the really destitute to chance relief, and the profess- 
edly destitute to what, with their cleverness and experience, 
is almost a certain maintenance? Are the good and easy to 
be harassed an? imposed upon in the streets, the careless to 
indulge themselves with a glow of cheap generosity, and the 
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sensitive to be afflicted with the sight of misery that they 
cannot relieve because they have no means of testing its 
sincerity? These are questions that occur very often, and as 
there is no means of answering them they are left for a more 
convenient season. While Parliament is sitting there are too 
many other things to talk about. In winter the distress is 
too great fur people to be inquiring, and seeking an excuse 
for refusing charity. In the autumn, we presume, the lead- 
ing beggars are out of town, and the question has ceased to 
be pressing. We shall venture to make that our chief reason 
for discussing it. We will not believe that our readers are 
indifferent to the sores of the London streets because they are 
having their holiday in the country, or that the sight of men- 
dicity on a large scale among poorer and lazier nations makes 
them forget its existence amid all the wealth and industry of 
England. . : 

The great argument for leaving beggars alone is of course 
the same as has attended every reform, and is the real 
enemy of all improvement. It is the dislike of meddling 
with things that might be worse. It is Lord Melbourne’s 
view, —‘Can’t you leave it alone ?’—the good old system 
of laissez faire and laissez aller. Men who consider themselves 
practical, dislike any approach to perfection, because things 
in this world must necessarily be imperfect. They have the 
greatest contempt for a theory, forgetting that theory must 
precede practice, and to them the word theory compvises 
everything which has not been realized, from the most com- 
plete matter-of-fact system to the wildest vision. If you 
attempt to improve the condition of the poor, you are told 
that you want an Utopia, an equal division of property. If 
you try to regulate drainage and keep the rivers from becoming 
sewers, you are told to wait till you have a ground for com- 
plaint, that you cannot purify what is not yet impure. In 
the same way, we shall probably be told that poverty and 
want of employment are not crimes, that it is wrong to take 
away opportuuities of charity, and that if people elioose to 
beg you cannot help it. All this would be very well if no 
remedy had ever been tried. We are not so unreasonable as 
to expect a hearing for a totally new measure, and we believe 
that, except in cases where the foundations are sandy, it 
is well to improve what exis!s, instead of pulling down 
everything and building anew. And the remedy which has 
been tried for begging with perfect success is one that may 
be adopted in any part of England, at a small cost and with 
little difficulty, if only people will put their shoulder to the 
wheel aud their heart in the work. Mr. Smyth’s letter in the 
Times of Tuesday shows what has been done in Dunstable. 
The place swarmed with beggars. ‘Soldiers on furlough | 
who had spent their travelling money; sailors making their 
way from port to port; mechanics from the North with 
their families; aspirant but penniless youths pushing their 
way to London; disappointed ones, equally penniless, sadly 
wending their way back,” were constant claimants for a 
penny; and the number of these really needy tramps called 
into existence a multitude of professional rivals. The only 





relief was a tramp ward five miles off, or the House of Corree- 
tion. As a magistrate Mr. Smyth was often called upon to 
commit vagrants, and performed that duty with great re- 
luctance. At last, after five years’ imporiunity, he prevailed 
on the Board of Guardians to erect a plain building, consisting 
of a cottage for a superintendent and two long wings, ‘one 
for males, the other for females; airy, light, and kept scru- 
pulously clean, divided into stalls, which*are boarded, pro- 
vided with a good tick bedding of straw, and with two rugs.” 
The building is warmed, lighted, and furnished with a lavatory; 
every one who is destitute receives an order for the night, 
and three-quarters of a pound of bread on entrance and at 
departure. The expense incurred is 2d. for each person, a 
great amount of suffering is relieved, aud the begging trade is 
ruined. 

Now if this can be done in Dunstable for tramps, why 
cannot it be done in London for beggars? Or why should we 
not go a little farther back, and copy the measures taken by 
Count Rumford in Munich at the end of the last century ? 
Beggary had been carried to a fearful pitch in Bavaria for 
some time before. In Munich itself there were said to be 2,600 
beggars in a,population of 60,000, and in 1771, when Lessing’s 
future wife was travelling from Munich to Augsburg, the 
carriage was surrounded in one place by at least eighty of 
them, who would not move till the postilion threatened them 
with his whip. Whole families pursued you with cries in 
the streets of Munich, and the practice of begging by the 
wayside was so prevalent, that herdsmen and shepherds who 
tended their flocks on the high road had an abatement made 
from their wages in consideration of their importunities. Yet 





in the course of four years, during which 10,000 beggars were 
taken up, a complete stop was put to the evil. Under Count 
Rumford’s direction the town was divided into districts, and 
each district put under the inspection of a committee of 
voluntary workers. Every one who begged in the streets was 
arrested, his name was taken down, and inquiry into his actual 
circumstances was made by the committee of the district in 
which he lived. If he was really poor he was sent to a large 
building which had been made into a workhouse, with a public 
kitchen attached to it, and which was used as a manufactory 
of clothing for the army. All the Bavarian regiments received 
their clothes from it, aad after costing about 3,000 florins the 
first year it brought in a net profit of 100,000 florins in the 
six years following. The public kitchen furnished the poor 
| with a good warm dinner every day, at the cost of a halfpenny 
| cach person, the expense of firewood for cooking a dinner for 
| 1,000 persons being only fourpence halfpenny. We do not in- 
| sist on these details as necessary to the scheme, but merely in 
| order to show what was actually done. The cost would be larger 








in England, for these are Bavarian prices, and prices at the 
end of the last century. But it is the principle on which 
Count Ramford’s plan was based that seems to us most essen- 
tial; and that is, to give work to those who are able and 
willing to work, and inducements to work to those able but 
not willing ; to remove the chief temptations that beset the 
poor, aad alleviate their chief sufferings. It is of course true 
that we have all sorts of appliances for this object; that there 
is plenty of employment to be had, and the natural dread of 
hunger Is a sufficient inducement to make the laziest work; 
that we have poor rates, and workhouses, and private charity, 
and the box at the police-court, and visiting clergy, and 
visiting laity. But this is not enough without some system, 
and without more active kindness. No one can maintain that 
our workhouses are conducted in a way to do good in propor- 
tion to their means, or that the money we spend on the poor 
dovs as much for their relief as it might with a little manage- 





;ment. There is something more than stinginess of disposition 


in the contrast between the pleasure with which a man gives 
in charity and the reluctance with which he pays his poor- 
rate. May it not be partly accounted for by the fact that he 
is in doubt as to its employment, and cannot be certain 
that his money will go for an object which he really considers 
laudable ? 

The difficulty does not lie with professional beggars, for 
if we were sure that all who begged to us were of that class, 
a consi-tent refusal would soon ruin the profession. It lies 
in our uncertainty. We cannot bear to “turn our face 
from a poor man,” and we therefore encourage the 
outward show of poverty. It is certain that the relief 
of real poverty is diminished in proportion as we en- 
courage beggary. Every penny that we give to a profes- 
sional beggar is a penny taken from the poor, Mr. Smyth 
reminds us that the professional beggar costs the community 
far more than 2d. a day, the expense of the night’s lodging 
and the pound and a half of bread given to every applicant 
at Dunstable. Of course he does; he would not run the risk 
of the punishment to which he is liable by law for any such 
sum. But if anything approachins to Count Rumford’s plan 
was adopted, there would be tests to which honest and re- 
spectable poverty would submit, but which would deter the 
professional. What honest and respectable poverty wants 
most is the chance of gaining an honourable livelihood. An 
institution where work is provided and instruction is imparted, 
where relicf is given according to wants, and wants are 
ascertained by a district committee, need not offend any 
scruples. But without some such addition it is diflicult to 
see how the poor of a large town could be effectually relieved. 
The night’s lodging is much, but it leaves them unemployed 
during the day, and the meal they get morning and evening 
throws them on their own resources in the meantime. This 
is sufficient no doubt for wayfarers, who must not be tempted 
to linger, and must make way for others. But in treating the 
regular native poor something more than this is re- 
quired. Something more must be known of them, some- 
thing more must be done to make the relief permanent. 
It is not enough that people should have grounds for refusing 
alms to street beggars, though that is valuable as a discourage- 
ment to professional begging. What we want is to find a 
general remedy, and in this kind we can see nothing equal to 
Count Rumford’s plan, provided that it be as studiously 
devised and as patiently executed. The effects of it are 
visible even now in the general well-being and comfort of the 
Bavarian community, and their gratitude to their benefactor 
was shown in the prayers offered up for him by all the poor 
of Munich during an illness. We have no doubt the same 
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gratitude would attend any one who would do as much for 
the poor of England, and, after the example has once been 
set, it is not so difficult of imitation. The full details of the 
plan tried in Munich may be found in the first volume of 
Count Rumford’s Essays. We are convinced that his plan is 
simple, its success proved that it was feasible, and universal 
experience shows that some such measure is advisable. No 
one would punish mendicity unless it is without excuse, but 
every one should be glad to take away its excuse, and reclaim 
the beggars whom it would otherwise be our duty to punish. 





RAILWAY PROXIES. 


AILWAY Directors are probably the most mighty and 
irresponsible potentates of the modern world—certainly 
of modern England. Nominally elected by the shareholders, 
they are virtually and in fact nominated by themselves. They 
practically nominate their successors—who are usually them- 
selves again, with a few imperceptible modifications. ‘They 
deal autocratically with the most extensive interests and the 
most enormous sums of money. They select their own audi- 
tors, even where they do not go the length of auditing their 
own accounts. They withhold or garble the information de- 
manded by their constituents and the public; they put down 
all complainants or interrogators with as high a hand as the 
Emperor of France or Russia; they throw an impenetrable 
veil over their own irregularities as long as they can, and con. 
done them with startling laxity when at last found out. They 
squander the money entrusted to them in the silliest schemes 
and the maddest conflicts; they reduce the divilends of the 
shareholders to a most inconvenient minimum; they borrow 
as recklessly as the Americans, and think of economy and 
repayment just as little. And the most remarkable point is, 
that they do all this with absolute impunity ; they are sup- 
ported in doing it by the very persons whom they thus cruelly 
injure, endanger, impoverish, and snub; and the system by 
means of which they do it—the system which works so admi- 
rably for them and so fatally for their constituents—is the 
system of proxy votes. 

Now we will not enter into the question whether the system 
of proxies is ever warrantable or ever wise. There may be 
something to be said for it in the case of the Peers. They 
hold, or are expected to hold, with their party, and to vote 
according to the discretion of their party leaders, and whether 
they vote in person as those leaders wish them, or entrust the 
authority to vote for them in their absence to those leaders, 
cannot in effect make much difference. Theoretically it is 
supposed that every peer has studicd every subject, and has 
made up his mind upon it. Practically no one expects that 
a peer’s vote will be determined by the arguments he may 
hear in the course of the debate. On the whole therefore 
perhaps the system there does no great mischief. But none 
of these considerations apply to railway proxies. There the 
practice is utterly indefensible and unmixedly pernicious. It 
is simply a contrivance for placing the whole ignorance of the 
company at the command of its craft, its self-interest, and its 
love of power—for quashing inquiry, for enthroning despotism, 
for checkmating checks. For naturally, and as an almost in- 
variable rule, the notion prevalent among shareholders is 
that those to whom they have given the management of the 
concern ought to have the management; that the directors 
must know more about the business and be better qualified to 
decide on every matter than any outside individual; and that 
grumblers ani /rondeurs are generally cantankerous and 
dangerous persons, who should be discouraged and put down, 
Therefore nine-tenths of the shareholders, knowing nothing 
about the controversy in hand, hand over their proxies to 
those who are supposed to know most—that is, to the 
directors. 

Now there is nothing wrong or unnatural in this. Pro 
bably under the circumstances—having proxies to give—it is 
well they should give them to the directors. The great 
body of shareholders buy into railways just as they buy into 
the Funds, for the sake of an investment, and under the hope 
of a good interest for their money, and have no more notion 
of troubling themselves with the management of the Great 
Eastern or the Great Western than with the management of 
Consols. They know nothing about the details or even the 
general principles of the business; they do not pretend to 
know anything; they have not the faintest intention of 
attempting to kuow anything; they have bought shares instead 
of lending on mortgage—that is all. Nay, the greater num- 
ber of shareholders could not understand anything about the 
management of these vast and complicated concerns if they 
tried, and are therefore quite right to ignore the whole subject. 





Many of them are old women, many are foolish men, many 
are indifferent trustees. They are quite right to be content 
with their dividends—when they get them, to accept with 
thankfulness the goods the gods of the directions provide for 
them, and to abstain from all interference with the manage- 
ment. But then they ought to abstain from interference. Now 
by giving their proxies to the directors (or to any one) the 
are interfering in the management, and interfering in absolute 
blindness and in the most pernicious way. They are not 
even attempting to judge for themselves, but they are giving 
the whole weight of their numbers and their property to men 
who may be their worst enemies, and may be bent on doing 
precisely what they themselves would not do. 

In nearly all railways there area few individuals who have 
a large stake in the concern, who have leisure to attend to it, 
and whose interest in it is sufficient to make it worth their 
while to attend to it. Some of these men enter the direction ; 
others do not like the plans or principles of the directors, and 
constitute a sort of permanent opposition. They overhaul the 
accounts; they criticize the management; they endeavour to 
check extravagance aud waste; they mike themselves mag. 
ters of the subject, and attend all general mectings; they 
endeavour to interest their friends in the various contro- 
versics that arise, and to obtain proxies as well as the 
directors ; and to a certain extent they are able to do so. If 
disputes were left by the ignorant and the absent to be settled 
between the directors and these busy individuals much mis- 
chief would be prevented, the discussions which take place at 
annual and special general meetings would mean something, 
because then the decisions of those meetings would represent 
the conclusions of those who were present at them, who heard 
the objections offered and the answers given, and whose presence 
indicated at least that they really took some interest in the 
prosperity and good management of the company. It is clear 
that those who attend to the business, whether directors or 
their opponents, are more likely to understand the questions 
at issue than those who have merely put their money into the 
concern, and know nothing whatever about the business; and 
to the directors and their opponents therefore it should be 
left unreservedly. The absent, the uninformed, the incapable, 
the mere investors, not being able to interfere intelligently, 
ought not to interfere at all. Railway management will never 
recover from the discredit into which for the most part it has 
deservedly fallen till directors are compelled to meet frondeurs, 
as Her Majesty’s Ministers have to meet Her Majesty’s Op- 
position, on something like equal terms, instead of, as now, 
being able to defy all antagonism and restraint, and to quash 
the remonstrances of those who have looked into the questions 
that arise and understand them, under the dead weight of 
proxies furnished by absentees who have never given a thought 
to the matter, and would not have mustered it if they had. 
At present the proxies in the hands of railway directors are 
as completely a brute force in the hands of an irresponsible 
despotism, available fur the suppression of intelligence and 
inquiry, as the army of Alexander IL. or Napoleon ILI. 





NUREMBERG, 

HERE are but few cities abroal where it is given to an 
Englishman to feel at once charmed with novel effects and 

also thoroughly at home. What first catches the eye, and de- 
lights it as soon as ié catches it, in the life which seems most new 
to him, is the tendency in most Roman Catholic countries, almost 
in proportion to the thoroughgoingness of their Roman Catho- 
licism, to a picturesqueness of costume, and especially to the use of 
bright colours, in the lowest and least intelligent class. It seems 
as though in almost all Protestant communities the lowest class is 
too ambitious to acquiesce in its condition, and therefore instead 
of inventing its own simple ornaments, and beautifying so far as 
its means allow its own costumes, the tendency in those who have 
a little to spend on their dress is to aspire either in the quality 
of their materials or their fashion towards the dress of those next 
above them, so that all distinctive beauty of class costume is lost. 
In Catholic countries this seems to be otherwise. If we land in 
Antwerp, for instance, the first impression made upon us is the 
strong feeling for colour and the gaiety yet simpli¢ity of dress 
which marks the most toil-worn class of the community. The 
gorgeous ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church seems almost 
intended to fill the eyes of the poor with rich sights and their 
ears with impressive sounds, without exciting in them any notion 
of personal worth or ambition. As a natural result they cheer- 
fully sprinkle their poverty with such brightness as is within their 
reach, rather than strive to mingle with the ranks above them. 
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But pleasant as this is to a traveller, gratefully as it fills his eyes | 
with the sense of change and brilliance he has come so far to see, 
it always mikes him feel as distinctly a foreigner as an English 
lark or thrash might feel amidst the brilliant humming-birds of 
the American forests. If, on the contrary, he passes from a Catholic 
into a Protestant country, and finds a thrifty people among whom 
there is no distinctly marked peasant costume, he is most likely to 
grumble at having nothing to see—except perhaps one or two 
curious old churches—which he could not see at home. Perhaps 
only at Nuremberg, of all the many quaint and gay old French, 
German, Flemish, and Italian towns which the traveller searches 
for variety and new effects, is there to be found at once more 
than enough to satisfy the most novelty-craving eye, and yet that 
peculiar sense of home-like simplicity and, to use one of the most 
expressive of English words, cosivess, that touches the heart as 
well as gratifies the fancy of the English middle class. 

This effect of cosiness as well as beauty is particularly marked 
to any one who takes the picturesque old neighbouring city of 
Bamberg on his way to Nuremberg. ‘There he will find himself 
in the midst of a gay and apparently quite Southern and 
Roman Catholic peasantry, who, with restless, untamed eyes, and 
the most striking costumes to be seen north of the Tyrol, 
scatter about the quaint, mediaeval streets, loiter on the strange 
old sculptured bridges, or at the fading frescoed gateways, or 
kneel in crowds about the wide aisles of the oldest cathedral in 
Germany. In Bamberg, though it is nearly the centre of Germany, 
the population seem almost as picturesque and Southera as that of 
an Italian town, and the five irregular hills on which the city is 
spread out give continual variety to the views of the one old 
German city in the construction of which something of the 
Southern craving for spaciousness appears to have been felt and 
gratified. In going from Bamberg (which is almost completely 
Catholic) to Nuremberg (which is almost as completely Protestant) 
you pass only over some five and twenty English miles, and that in 
a southerly direction, and yet in Nuremberg you find yourself in a 
different world. The Southern effects have disappeared,— 
though you are told of a Nuremberg Rialto and Bridge of Sighs, 
and though you pass and repass bridges till you are forced 
to remember Venice—but only to remark on the vast gulf be- 
tween the genius loci of the two places. The truth is that at 
Nuremberg you think no more of the peasantry, and see no more 
of a religious ritual, or any sensuous life in the people, than 
you would do in London or Boston. ‘The mark of the intelligent, 
inventive, ingenious, humorous, middle-class citizen is so strongly 
stamped upon Nuremberg, that from the moment you catch the 
first view of those solid, almost stumpy, and yet beautiful round 
towers, slightly widening towards the top, with their charming 
little peaky-roofed turrets giving them a quaint finish and an 
almost domestic homeliness, which defend or defended every gate- 
way, up to the last moment you canspare to Adam Kraft’s sculpture, 
or Wohlgemuth’s pictures, or the pretty public fountains, and the 
picturesque bridges which span the Pegnitz in so many places, you 
never forget the intelligence, and the friendliness of the people you 
are among, nor that their art is not the aristocratic art of unique 
genius fostered by a high-class culture, but the art which 
springs out of the popular life of an industrious and ingenious 
people, rising only here and there, as in the genius of Albert 
Diirer, far above the average level of the community. The old 
gabled houses with their high receding red-tiled roofs studded 
thick with cheerful attic windows, the carved walls, projecting 
casements, and all the venerable comfort of the streets, the vista of 
successive bridges and water-mills over the little river which bisects 
Nuremberg, the town climbing up towards that antique northern 
citadel which does not so much dominate it as stand upon a diiis 
like the venerable chief of the old round towers, looking as though 
it had walked hither in its steeple-crowned hat directly out of the 
middle ages,—the quaint old irregular pile of palace that has 
lodged the German Emperors of eight hundred years,—thirty of 
them are known to have abode here, generally in some critical 
period of their lives,—the crowded but cheerful old churchyard 
beyond the walls, with its numbered brasses and its gossipy in- 
scriptions, where the Nurembergers of more than three centuries— 
Albert Diirer and his Xanthippe among them—sleep in close files 
of well-ordered dead, the grand old churches with their lofty 
twin towers and richly sculptured gateways, the crowded markets, 
the attractive and ingenious shops, and above all the friendly 
faces gleaming with mild civic humour, combine to make Nurem- 
berg the cosiest of all the places to which medizeval art attracts 
the traveller. Hans Sachs, the old Nuremberg cobbler and the 
father of the modern German poetry, wrote a poem 335 years ago 








n praise of Nuremberg, which is still strangely accurate in its 


picture, except that the Roman eagle which was then the only 
symbol of authority to which Nuremberg owed any respect, is 
exchanged now for the lions of Bavaria, so that the poetical 
legend which represented the citizens as the young of an eagle 
dwelling in the midst of a garden of roses, and sheltered by the 
imperial bird against all wanton attacks, is no longer applicable. 
Still, however, the “rich and decorated architecture,” the ‘ in- 
numerable wells,” the ‘* beautiful fountains,” the “ great gates and 


| the beautiful stone bridges,” the ‘ well-ordered markets,” where 


‘‘all sorts of things suitable for all sorts of men may be bought for 
a fair penny,” the ‘‘common bathing-places,” and the “ eight 
great churches,” of which Hans Sachs spoke so proudly, are there 
in all their quaint beauty; while the “four striking bells and 
three little clocks” have multiplied greatly since his time. Not 
less true cither is it now than then that the Nurembergers, though 


** Ein emsig Volk reich und sehr miichtig, 
Gescheidt, geschicket, erwerbtriichtig,” 
‘*¢ A busy people, rich and strong, 
A skilful, apt, trade-loving throng,” 
are yet as fond of those seemly arts—the carving, and sculp- 
ture, and moulding in bronze, —which glorify ingenuity with 
beauty, as when Ifans Sachs likened them to the more deli- 
cate fruits of his fanciful garden, “the sugar cane and the 
vine,” on account of that secondary regard for the gratification 
of intellectual pleasure which these arts displayed. The people, 
too, are seemingly as friendly, fair, and orderly as they were 
three hundred years ago. Nowhere do you find more pleasure in 
talking to the people of the place. There is a quaint old cobbler, 
living in the citadel, which now, no longer used for war, answers 
the purpose of a tower of observation for city fires, who talks to 
strangers with just the friendly civic manner and picturesque 
humour of Hans Sachs’ language. As he points out—we imagine 
from the very station of the latter's vision— the different beauties of 
Nuremberg, tells his well-worn little joke about the tower in which 
he lives being ‘the highest, the lowest, the thickest, and thinnest 
in all Germany,” and betrays at once his pride in Nuremberg and 
the sense of equality with all men which his citizenship inspires in 
him, one feels that these diminutive and yet distinguished republics 
—for the old ‘ free cities ” of Germany had all the characteristics of 
little republics—do inspire a kind of dignity more genial, friendly, 
and in many ways more real, than great States, either republican 
or monarchical. There is a sunny content with their town and 
its achievements in the manner of almost all good Nurembergers ; 
they are not puffed up with power, and they are conscious of a 
distinct heirship in the great works of their ancestors. This 
makes their conversation cheering and often dramatic, chasing 
away the shyness of tradesmen, and emboldening them to speak out 
their own simple thoughts as their fathers expressed theirs. We 
shall not easily forget, for instance, the bright, picturesque conver- 
sation of the genial old host of the Wittelsbacher Hof at Nurem- 
berg. We remember asking him the characteristic merits of the dif- 
ferent kinds of the celebrated Nuremberg Lebkuchen (gingerbread), 
of which we were ambitious to carry off a parcel. ‘The old man 
explained them by a little dramatic action. ‘The drier and costlier 
kind, coated with sugar, was, he said, lifting an imaginary glass of 
imaginary wine to his lips in the shop, and drinking it off with 
great apparent relish, to be eaten with a glass of wine, otherwise 
it would not display all its virtues. The other kind, approximating 
more nearly to our ordinary idea of gingerbread, was, he remarked, 
trotting cheerfully up and down the shop, and going through the 
gestures of imaginary eating, the sort of thing to take with you 
for a walk when fluids were not procurable. ‘There was no want 
of dignity either in the old gentleman. His manners as a host had 
all the courtesy of the old Grandisonian days. But pride in their 
city and its achievements have rubbed off much of the awkward- 
ness of the civic class. ‘The art of Nuremberg does not strike one 
as grand, but, as we have so often said, homely, Even on Albert 
Diirer, who rises ia the power of his conceptions far above the 
artists of his city and time, there is the mark of the citizen and 
the handicraftsman. In the beautiful little collection of pictures 
in the Moritz Kapelle there is a Christ by Albert Diirer, a Christ 
crowned with thorns, with the wounds in his hands and side 
already there, by a sort of mystical anticipation, his hands 
clasped in pain, as if the words, ‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your children,” were 
in the painter's mind, conceived with an originality of thought and 
embodying a mingled strength, fortitude, and pity such as distance 
nine-tenths of the greatest masters’ conceptions of our Lord. But 
the curious feature of the picture is that it has in it, with all its 
depth of refinement, an exterior roughness and air of physical in- 
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dustry that suggests the artizan, even the carpenter. The en- 
graver on wood could not forget that a life of like industry had 
moulded the youth of our Lord. 

There is no more curious and striking contrast than to pass 
from Nuremberg to Prague. There, too, youhave an old city cut 
in two by a river, and crowned at one extremity with an imperial 
palace. But the tiny Pegnitz, which, with its many attractive 
bridges, rather gives a more marked air of sociability to the di- 
vided Nuremberg, is not more different from the wide and sweep- 
ing Moldau, which severs the Prague of palaces from the Prague of 
trade, than the friendly civic art of Nuremberg from the regal and 
almost Oriental grandeur of Prague. The palace in Nuremberg is 
a friendly pile, resting under the shelter of the quaint old burgher- 
like citadel, and Jooks like a citizens’ guest-house for their imperial 
friend and patron. In Prague the Hradschin, a town of palaces in 
itself, looks down like the lawful owner of the city that stretches 
away on the other bank, yet seems to stand apart on the other side 
of the gulf from aristocratic pride, lest the citizens should approach 
too near their master. ‘‘ Divide et impera” might have been the 
motto which induced the founder of Prague to build the palaces 
on the mountain bank and the city on the opposite flat. Even the 
Moldau itself, folding closely round the city with its hundred 
minarets, seems to turn away from the steep opposite ridge on which 
stands the Uradschin, the Cathedral, the great green dome of 
St. Nicholas, and a few subsidiary streets, as if it needed no care, 
and were an object rather of fear than love. In Prague the grand 
situation is everything, as it is with kings. No minute beauties, 
no loving care, no fond citizen arts seem to have embellished it 
year after year and century after century. The churches are big, 
with bad paintings and little sculpture. There is a certain coldness 
in the place, in spite of its old walls and fair streets. It seems a city 
built for a king, not built by the citizens. Nowhere in Germany 
do Industry an Art combine with such warmth and pleasant 
homeliness of effect as in beautiful and cosy Nuremberg. 








CREMORNE. 
[Irom A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

N one of Paul de Kock’s novels the hero, a French provincial, 
comes up to Paris in search of his own wife, or somebody 
else’s wife,—which it was I forget, and it does not much matter,— 
and while there resolves to visit the places of public amusement. 
He searches through the papers to determine which resort of 
pleasure he should select, and is perfectly bewildered by the con- 
flicting statements that he reads in the journals. Every place is 
the one centre of attraction, the abode of unsurpassed entertain- 
ments, and filled nightly to overflowing, to the detriment of all its 
rivals. So in despair he finally draws lots as to the haunts of 
pleasure he shall betake himself to, and being the hero of a novel, 


_ then and there meets with the mistress of his affections. Any of 


the country visitors with whom London is crowded at this period 
of the year, to the exclusion of its normal inhabitants, must, I 
should think, experience a very similar difficulty to that felt 
by Paul de Kock’s provincial, when called upon to choose where 
he shall pass his evening. It is too hot to go to a theatre, 
even if there were any theatres to go to, and till this 
week there was scareely one open. ‘The temperature of music- 
halls is even more heated and unsavoury than that of play- 
houses, and open-air amusements are those which alone seem 
attractive, even to the most ardent inquirer after amusement. 
But if he is to judge by the bills with which London is placarded, 
and the advertisements which appear in the daily newspapers, it 
is not easy to say where he ought, or rather ought not, togo. Cre- 
morne is still nightly inereasing in attractions, Highbury Barn 
is the admiration of the universe, Anerley Gardens are daily 
visited by thousands of delighted pleasure-seekers. Rosherville 
is the one plice in the world wherein to spend a happy hour, 
and North Woolwich surpasses every place of amusement the 
world has knowa. If the London Mentor of *‘ young men from 
the country” should be in the position of having to choose for his 
guests where they shall go, if they will insist on sgeing town, 
my own impression is that le had better take them to Cremorne. 
Bad or good, the river-side gardens are an institution of the 
metropolis, and as such are worth visiting by the student of our 
social life. 

Cremorne, like Melrose, should be visited aright by the pale 
moonlight, or at any rate after the darkness has come on. In the 
glare of day it is, especially of late years, a shabby, faded-looking 
place at the best. The great town is closing fast around it, and 
the old semi-rural air it possessed even within the memory of men 
still young has quite departed from it. Nor were its natural 





beauties, I think, very great at any time. A few fine old ini ts 
large grass plot covered with cracked turf, a number of half-lit 
shaded walks, where you can stroll about in comparative privacy, 
and a grand river terrace, of which singularly little use is ever 
made—this is about all that nature has done for the gardens, Art, 
however, has covered them with pavilions, and dancin g platforms, 
and show booths, and has made a gay place of them enough. It 
does not do to look too close, or to examine the scenery too critically, 
but when the lamps areall lit, and the place is at the brightest, I defy 
any one not a cynic to say that the spectacle presented by Cremorne 
as the stranger enters it is not a very pretty one. I have seen the 
pleasure-gardens of most cities of Europe and America. I know 
Mabille and the Chateau des Fleurs. I have been at Kroll’s and 
the Orpheum in Berlin. Ihave been up and down the Mon- 
tagne Russe of the Copenhagen Tivoli—the place which all true 
Danes consider a seventh heaven of delight. Ihave frequented 
the Cremorne of New York, and Beer Gardens of St. Louis, and 
many other similar haunts which it is needless to recall, and I say, 
without any patriotic feeling, that our London Cremorne is to my 
mind the prettiest. On the other hanl, when once you have got 
used to the glare of the lamps, and begin to look at things as they 
are, it isto me a very depressing place. Iam not speaking with any 
reference to its moral aspect, or either to the moral or immoral 
character of its frequenters. The other places I have mentioned 
are many of them as much infected with the social evil as the modern 
Ranelagh, but yet they present an appearance of enjoyment, repre- 
hensible or otherwise, wanting on the banks of the Thames. The 
amusements provided are, in spite of the advertisements, not very 
numerous, nor much above the level of a good country fair. 
There is a fourth or fifth-rate ballet, a bowling-ground, a 
conjurer, a hermit, and a gipsy’s tent. There are booths where 
you may play at losing games for prizes not worth winning. 
There is an elephant advertised, by the way, as the true Fychow 
Giant; a wretched seal, tortured into some faint imitation of 
human utterance; a learned dog, and a fire-eater. ‘Then, too, if 
so inclined, you may listen to inferior music; and your evening's 
amusement is concluded with a display of fireworks, in which 
rockets and catherine-wheels are somewhat too abundant; and, 
what is more than all, there are bars in every direction, at which 
visitors may and do drink throughout the evening. 

But even if the amusements were far more plentiful and varied 
than they are, I doubt the place shaking off its despondent air. 
Cremorne is very much in the position of a lady whose character 
is damaged without being lost. She has not the advantages of 
good society or the freedom of avowed disreputability. Cremorne, 
ever since I have known it, has catered at one and the same time 
for two classes of customers. It wished to please the respectable 
mechanic and his wife, as well as the disreputable gentleman 
and the lady who is not his wife, and between two stools 
it has, as usual, fallen to the ground. ‘There used to be two dis- 
tinct periods of Cremorne existence—the ante-pyrotechnic and the 
post-pyrotechnic period. In the early evening the gardens were 
crowded with family parties, servants, soldiers and their sweet- 
hearts, small tradesmen, and country visitors. It was then that 
the tea and shrimps were in request, that the round of entertain- 
ments went on in full force, that the dancing platform was 
crowded, and that there was some appearance of honest pleasure. 
But with the display of fireworks respectable people went home 
to bed, and then the gardens were filled with a new public. Fast 
men about town came down in hansoms after the opera, and the 
ladies of Brompton, and Pimlico, and St. John’s Wood drove up in 
their broughams, and the gardens were filled with a miscellaneous 
medley of swells, betting men, kept women, and common 
prostitutes. ‘Che champagne corks popped continuously, and 
a sort of ceaseless inquiry, ‘* What are you going to stand ?”’ 
re-echoed through the saloons like the ‘ Fuiles votre jeu” 
of the croupiers at Baden and Homburg. Unless common 
report was much mistaken, it was during these small hours 
of the night that the real profit of Cremorne was made. The 
one o'clock closing Bill has given a death-blow to .this mid- 
night gathering, half lounge, half debauch, as it was; and the 
prosperity of the gardens is said to have suffered much in con- 
sequence. It is too late for men to go down after dinners, or balls, 
or theatres are over, and Anonyma and Incognita do not care to 
go anywhere where they will not meet with men who are well 
known and named. 

But this distinction between the two periods of the Cremorne 
evening was at the best a very confused one. Probably the same 
people were never to be found at the two extremes of opening and 
closing, but a great many women of the town made their ap- 
pearance long before the respectable feminine part of the 
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frequenters had gone home, and may respectable men stopped 
long after loose women had got possession of the grouad. And 
“3 


practically the vicious element shouldered the virtuous one 
out of the way. The profits of Cremorne are derived not 
from the entrance fees, but from what the French call * consom- 
mations,” and women of free habits promoted the spending of 
money in refreshments far more liberally than their more respect- 
able sisters. I know perfectly well that whenever there was any 
complaint about Cremorne, the barrister who appeared for the 
proprietors was prepared with a glowing speech about the gardens 
being the resort of the hard-worked, honest tradesman and his 
family, in order to enjoy a little fresh air and innocent amusement . 
and I admit, further, that as far as I have ever seen of it, Cremorne 
was as respectably conducted asa place can be which is a place 
where women come habitually to look out for men. But that this 
was the case, or that such women were constantly placed upon the 
free list, is a fact no honest person will, I think, deny. 

I quite admit the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of keeping 
svomen of bad character out of places of free public resort in any 
place so large as London. There is a difference, however, between 
this class of women being present as spectators, as they are in 
theatres, and being allowed to ply their trade openly, as they do 
at Cremorne. Of this I am sure, that it can never become a great 
popular pleasure garden, such as we want grievously in London, 
till such time as some distinction is made between protected and 
unprotected female visitors. Of course it is open to the pro- 
prietors to make it an open-air casino, like Mabille, where, with 
the exception of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, I do not suppose a respect- 
able woman ever placed her foot. But if they want to make it 
a place where men will take their wives and daughters, they 
must adopt some system by which vice is not permitted to make 
itself obtrusive. At the New York gardens no woman was 
allowel to enter except under the escort of a man, who paid for 
her entrance. Of course, even with this precaution, there were 
plenty of women there who, I have no doubt, were not virtuous. 
But still the fact that the man was responsible for the good be- 
haviour of his companion, and that if she misconducted herself 
he was likely to be refused admission, acted as a strong check on 
any open outrage upon decency. 








THE GORDONS OF HUNTLY (CONTINUED). 
ARL GEORGE was succeeded as third Earl of Huntly by his 
eldest son (by his Royal match), Alexander, who in 1489 had 
risen in rebellion with the Earl of Lennox, but had been pardoned 
and restored to Royal favour. In 1505-6 the new Earl was sent with 
a fleet against the islanders. He was one of the guarantors for the 
peace with England in 1509, and a Privy Councillor to James LV., 
whom he accompanied to the battle of Flodden, September 9, 15133. 
Along with the Earl of Home he commanded the left wing of the 
Scottish army, broke the vanguard of the English under Sir 
Edmund Howard, but was himself broken and driven back in dis- 
order by Lord Dacre, whose successful charge was the turning- 
point of the battle. Mr. ‘Tytler says that the Earl fell on the 
field, but according to the peerage-books he escaped, and sur- 
vived for several years, According to these latter authorities 
he is the same Earl of Huntly who in the first days of alarm, 
after the great defeat, was recommended with Beton and Angus as 
councillors to the Queen-Dowager. He joined her party in 1515, 
aud was one of the Council of Regency in 1517. On the 26th of 
February, 1518, he was appointed Lieutenant over all Scotland 
except Argyll’s lands, and in 1522, on one of Albany’s departures 
for France, was appointed by him one of the Council of Regency 
during his absence. When Albany returned in 1523 and resuined 
his power, Huntly looked coldly on his intended hostilities with 
England, and excused himself on the plea of indisposition. On the 
final departureof Albany in the same year he again appointed Huntly 
one of the Council of Regency. But the Earl did not long sur- 
vive this event, dying at Perth on January 16, 1524. He had 
many charters and grants, both as Master and as Earl of Huntly, in- 
cluding the lordship of Strathonn in Banffshire (August 31, 1490), 
several lands ia Lochaber (December 2, 150), the lands of Inner- 
owris, Inuerlochy, and Fotherletter in Banffshire (January 26, 
1503); Manor in Lochaber (October 14, 1503); anew charter of the 
lands of Strathbogie, &c., incorporating them into a free barony and 
earldom of Huntly, the principal messuage of the same, which was 
formerly called Strathbogie (or Strathbolgy), to be called thenceforth 
the castle of Huntly (January 12, 1506); the lands of Schefyn 
ia the lordship of Strathearn (February 12, 1506); the King’s 
castle of Innerlochy, in the county of Inverness (March 22, 


1506); the lands of Cullerleis in Aberdeenshire (February 
26, 1507) ; the forest of Cabrach in the same county (April 25, 
1508) ; the lands of Toryquhole, in Lochaber (January 3, 1509) ; 
the office of sheriff of Inverness and keeper of the King’s castle 
of Inverness, and the lands appertaining (January 16, 1509); the 
lands of Drumboy, given for the keeping of the castle of Inver- 
ness (October 24, 1509); Fothlerty, in Inverness-shire (December 
4, 1509) ; the lands of Redpath, Redeleuchs, Wolstruther, Quick- 
isword, and Spottiswood, in the lordship of Gordon, in the King’s 
hands (February 20, 1510); and of thelandsof East Gordon, Regmil- 
ton-law, Silerig, Fogo, and Huntly-wood, forfeited by Alexander, 
Lord Home (October 26, 1516). The Earl’s first wife was the 
Lady Janet Stewart, eldest daughter of John, Karl of Atholl, half- 
brother of James II.; of his three sons by her who grew to 
maturity, the second, Alexander, was ancestor of the Gordons 
of Cluny, and the third, William, Bishop of Aberdeen. The 
eldest son, who survived infancy, John Lord Gordon, accom- 
panied the Duke of Albany to France in 1517, and returning 
home, died on the 5th of December in the same year, leaving 
by his wife, Margaret Stewart, natural daughter of James 
IV. by the ill-fated Margaret Drummond, a son, George, who 
succeeded his grandfather as Earl of Iluntly, and another, 
Alexander, who was elected by the Chapter Archbishop of 
Glasgow, but the Court of Rome preferring Beton to that see, 
Gordon had in compensation the title of Archbishop of Athens. 
Ile was afterwards elected Bishop of Galloway (1558), embraced 
the Reformation, married, and died in 1576, leaving children. 
George, fourth Karl of Huntly, had a charter of the lordship of 
Brae de Mar, Strath de Cremar, and forest of Glenclunny, March 
24, 1530, and another of the lands of Oldmeldrum, February 20, 
1535. When James V. went to France in 1536 Huntly was 
appointed one of the Regents of the kingdom during his 
absence, August 29. In the June of this year he had accused 
the Master of Forbes of a design to shoot the King as he 
passed through Aberdeen, and of conspiring the destruction of 
part of the army of Scotland in the English interest. Forbes 
and his father, Lord Forbes, were both imprisoned, but not tried 
for fourteen months, when they were found guilty by a jury, 
according to Calderwood, suborned by Huntly, but this, in Mr. 
Tytler’s opinion, is a most unjust accusation. On the King’s return 
Huntly was appointed Lieutenant-General of the North of Scot- 
land, and accompanied the King in his expedition to the Western 
and Orkney Islands in May, 1540. On the 3rd of March, 1541, he 
had conferred on him the office of sheriff of Aberdeen. On the 
24th of August, 1542, he completely defeated an English force 
under Sir James Bowes, Warden of the East Marches, at Hadden- 
rig, taking six hundred prisoners, among whom was the Warden 
himself. When Norfolk invaded Scotland immediately after this 
with an overwhelming force, Huntly was appointed to the command 
of asmall Scotch army of 10,000 men, which watched his proceed- 
ings, and kept him to some extent in check. On the death of James 
V. Beton produced a document professing to appoint himself as Re- 
gent, with a council consisting of Huntly and others, but this paper 
was held to have been unfairly obtained from the late King, and 
Arran was appointed Regent, Huntly being sworn of his council. 
On the 6th of June, 1546, he became High Chancellor of Scotland, 
was one of the chief commanders at the battle of Pinkie, Septem- 
ber 10, 1547, was taken prisoner by Ralph Vane, and carried to 
England. Te then professed to be willing to assist the designs of 
Edward VI.’s counsellors, but escaped from Morpeth Castle in 
1548. He accompanied the Queen-Dowager into France in Sep- 
tember, 1550, and was invested with the Order of St. Michael. He 
was at this time a most determined opponent of Henry VIII. and 
the English party, and the head of the Catholic party among the 

nobles. Ie had a grant of the earldom of Moray, February 13, 

1549, a charter of the hereditary oflice of bailiary in all the lands 
of the bishopric of Aberdeen, March 26, 1549, of Strome and Kes- 

rome, in the earldom of Ross, the lands of Lochiel and fortalice of 
Toreastle, October 12, 1553, and of Coclarathie, July 15, 1557. 

On the assumption of the Regency by Mary of Guise in 1554 

Huntly was deprived of the Great Seal, which was given 

by her to M. de Rubay, a French advocate, with the title of 
Vice-Chancellor, Huntly being allowed to retain the empty title 

of Chancellor. He was then sent on au expedition into the High- 

lands against John of Moydart, but his lowlanders refusing to 

follow him, as the country was unfit for cavalry, and showing 

other signs of disaffection, the Earl thought it best to conclude his 

inglorious expedition and return to Court. His enemies there 

seized the occasion to attribute his failure to treason, and the 

Queen Regent (though she owed her, high office chiefly to Huntly’s 
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1506); Fothergill and the castle of Gairth in Perthshire (March 





influence and exertions) listened to their accusations, cast him 
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into prison, stripped him of his high offices, and sentenced him 
to be banished for five years to France. By a heavy fine 
Huntly procured the remission of the sentence of banishment, 
but ‘remained stripped of his strength and confined to his 
estates, which were reduced by several resumptions of grants, 
particularly the earldoms of Marr and Moray.” In 1557, when 
Mary of Guise was desirous of precipitating hostilities with 
England in the French interest, Huntly joined Chatelherault, and 
Cassilis, and Argyll in opposing the project, and the Queen- 
Regent had reluctantly to disband her forces. When the conflict 
arose between Mary of Guise and the Lords of the Congregation, 
Huntly at first supported her, then acted as a sort of mediator 
between the parties (as Mary of Guise afterwards on her death- 
bed asserted, playing false in the matter), but at length secretly 
engaged to make common cause with the Reformed party, though 
remaining a firm Catholic. Still ‘‘he delayed from day to day, watch- 
ing the progress of events, and calculating the probabilities of suc- 
cess before he declared himself, and he took the precaution of entering 
into a separate treaty with Hamilton and the Lords, by which he 
stipulated for the preservation of his authority and the security of 
his great possessions in the North,” the French having formed a 
league there for their interests of a very formidable kind. At 
length, on the 25th April, 1560, Huntly entered the camp of the 
Lords of the Congregation, accompanied by sixty horsemen. There 
can be little doubt that the Earl consulted chiefly, if not entirely, 
his own interests in these complicated intrigues, which ended in his 
being distrusted by both parties, though also courted by both. In 
1561, when the death of her French husband and the entreaties of 
her Scottish subjects induced Queen Mary to return to Scotland, 
Huntly and the Catholic party endeavoured to anticipate Lord 
James Stewart and the Protestants by an embassy to the young 
Queen before she left France, exhorting her to put herself 
at the head of her natural friends, to arrest the Lord James 
at Paris, and with their assistance to crush the heretics and 
traitors who had sold their country to England. But Mary, 
independently of the distrust of Huntly, doubtless inspired in her 
mind by her mother, the late Regent, preferred to conciliate, if 
possible, first the other parties in the matter, being secure of the 
Catholics in case of need, and looking to the English succession as 
& more important immediate object than a crusade against the Pro- 
testants. So she received Huntly’s envoy courteously, but waived 
his proposals that she should land at Aberdeen, and Huntly’s assur- 
ances that if the Queen would but give the word the mass should 
be set up again. Acting on her wider views of policy, Mary even 
went so far, in January and February, 1562, as to confer on 
her brother, Lord James, the earldoms of Marr and Moray, 
with the estates annexed to these dignities, of which the Earl 
of Huntly was again in possession. Huntly was greatly in- 
censed at this act, which he attributed to Lord James, and was 
also equally alarmed at the intrusion of this formidable neighbour 
into his territories. In his own house he had never so much as 
offered to comply with the change of religion, but now he felt that 
a strong hand was being stretched out which might reach even 
him in his feudal stronghold. He plainly refused to part with the 
lands of Moray, and the Duke of Guise advised Mary to bestow 
her confidence on him and crush Moray. At this conjuncture the 
second surviving son of Huntly, Sir John Gordon, had a feud with 
the Ogilvies, in consequence of a bequest to him by Alexander 
Ogilvy of Ogilvy of the lordship of Finlatter. (The old service 
of the Gordons to this branch of the Ogilvies has been already 
mentioned.) This ended in a fray in the streets of Edinburgh 
on the 27th of June, 1562, in which Lord Ogilvy was dan- 
gerously wounded by Sir John Gordon. The latter was sent 
to prison, but made his escape, and was protected by his 
father. The new Earl of Moray (Lord James Stewart) deter- 
mined to make the Gordons feel his power, and to anticipate what 
he knew were their intentions against him. He also resolved 
to carry the Queen with him, to add the weight of Royal 
authority. It is probable that Mary went in a divided state of 
mind, leaving the decision of her future conduct to the course 
events might take between the contending parties. On the 31st 
of August they reached Aberdeen, where an invitation met 
them from Huntly to visit his house at Strathbogie. But 
Mary, by Moray’s desire, demanded the surrender of Sir 
John. Sir John surrendered accordingly, but again escaped, 
and defied the Royal authority ; then the Royal force pressed 
into the heart of Huntly’s estates to Inverness. The Earl of 
Sutherland (a Gordon, as we have seen), who was in the Royal 
camp, was secretly in league with his kinsman, and Sir John hung 
on the skirts of the march waiting for an opportunity to carry off 
Mary. Moray haying penetrated so far now retraced his steps, 





and (an ambuscade of Huntly’s having failed, through ay of 
heart on the part of the Gordons) reached Aberdeen again on the 
24th of September, where he resolved to abide till Sir John was 
surrendered. Huntly’s house at Strathbogie had a cannon in the 
quadrangle—an emblem of power and sovereignty. The Earl had 
dismounted it and concealed it in a cellar, but Moray sent for it, 

and the Earl, ‘‘ with very humble words, and tears, and sobs,” 
promised that it should be given up. Lady Huntly—reported by 
the Protestants to be a witch—‘‘ led the messenger into the chapel 
of the house, furnished with crucifix, candle, and altar. ‘Good 
friend,’ she said to him, ‘ you see here the envy that is borne unto 
my husband ; would he have forsaken God and his religion ag 
those that are now about the Queen, my husband would never have 
been put as he now is. God and He that is upon this altar wil} 
preserve us, and let our true hearts be known. Tell your mis- 
tress my husband was ever obedient to her, and will die her 
faithful subject.’” A fortnight passed. The house in which 
the Court lodged was almost burnt over their heads by 
the Gordons, while Kirkaldy of Grange on the 9th of October 
made a dash at Strathbogie, and nearly made Huntly prisoner 

Sir John Gordon in revenge destroyed an outlying party of 
the Queen’s Guards. Moray must have retired at last without 
securing the persons of any of the Gordons if the Earl, who had 
retired to Badenoch, had not been induced by false reports of the 
weakness of the Royal forces to approach to within a few miles of 
Aberdeen with not more than 700 men. At once Moray came 
down upon him, and on the 28th of October, 1562, surrounded 
him in a bog called Corrichie Burn, from which there was no 
escape, and after a sharp skirmish, in which 200 of his followers 
were killed, he was taken, with his two sons, John and Adam 
Gordon. What followed is thus told by the English Envoy, Ran- 
dolph, in a letter to Cecil :—‘‘ The Earl, without blow or stroke 
being set on horseback, before him that was his taker, sud- 
denly fell from his horse stark dead, without word that ever he 
spake.” Adam Gordon, as a mere boy, was dismissed, ‘‘to be 
the scourge in manhood of the Northern Protestants,” during 
the civil wars in the evil days of Mary, when he maintained him- 
self in those parts till the general pacification of the country. 
Sir John Gordon, after a full confession, was beheaded in the. 
market-place of Aberdeen, Moray compelling the Queen to be 
herself present at the execution, no doubt as a future protection 
to himself, if called to account for the act. The Earl of Huntly's 
body was carried from Aberdeen to Edinburgh, and an indictment 
of treason being exhibited against him, his estates and honours 
were forfeited to the Crown, May 28, 1563. 








THE TEMPER OF THE SOUTH. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, August 25, 1865. 
Tue Southern people, that is, those who are or who regard them- 
selves as leaders among them, are not behaving as wisely as it 
was expected that they would behave. We certainly did not look 
for the innocence of the dove in them, but we did expect the 
wisdom of the serpent, and we find only its venom. From all 
accounts that reach us, public and private, of the feelings and 
purposes of most of the influential people in the late revolted 
States (and the private accounts are much more decided in tone 
and much more significant than those which are printed in the 
newspapers), it is plain that these people mean, at present at 
least, to give the Government as much trouble as possible in its 
arduous task of reconstructing the political affairs of those States 
in such a manner that they can be received upon a footing of 
perfect equality into the nation. That these men would seek to 
perpetuate their rule after defeat in the field, and again become 
the dominant power in our Government, all who knew them 
must have anticipated. As the Saturday Review once shrewdly 
said, the Southern planters seceded because they declined 
to remain as a minority in the Union. They refused to 
accept the position, each one of them, of a mere citizem 
of one great Commonwealth, and against being placed in 
this position they will struggle while they have the power. But 
believing from past experience that their craft was equal to their 
audacity, thoughtful men at the North expected that when their 
military power was destroyed, and their so-called Confederacy was 
blown to the winds, they would devote themselves at first to repair- 
ing the ravages of war, and afterwards to the re-attainment by poli- 
tical means of their former ascendancy in the national councils. Is 
was supposed that they would re-organize their State Governments 
in accordance with the necessity imposed upon them by defeat; that 
they would then send to Congress men to whom no formal objec- 
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tion could be made by that body, but who would be thoroughly | has been stopped to all intents and purposes, and it will not be 
devoted to their interests and imbued with their principles; and | hastily resumed in allits former latitude. It may be supposed that 


that there would then be a fierce and long-continued political 


the course above indicated, which is that which will certainly be 


battle fought at Washington within the limits of the Constitution. | pursued by the Government if need be, will provoke resistance, and 


‘Their prospects in following out such a policy would be, I confess, 
more favourable than I can contemplate with perfect equanimity. 
It is not impossible, though hardly probable, that they might thus 
effect such a coalition with the rump of the old pro-slavery Demo- 
cratic party at the North as to preserve some of the most objection- 
able features of State sovereignty in our civil polity, and even to 
secure for their States some immunity from liability for the national 
debt incurred during the war. But they were blinded by their 
prejudices and their passions before the war, and the fearful 
sufferings through which they have passed have not, it would seem, 
entirely undeceived them. They are not so foolish as to deny, 
even to themselves, that they are subdued, and in fact they seem 
to take a malicious pleasure in saying that they are “ subjugated,” 
but they have not as a class changed their attitude of hostility 
and resistance. A few of them indeed see that this attitude is most 
unwise. A brief private letter from General Johnston, dated 
August 17, has been published, of which the following paragraph 
is the substance :— 

“We, of the South, referred the question at issue between us and the 
United States to the arbitrament of the sword. The decision has been 
made, and it is against us. We must acquiesce in that decision, accept 
it as final, and recognize the fact that Virginia is again one of the 
United States, Our duties and interests coincide. We shall consult 
the one and perform the other, by doing all we can to promote the 
welfare of our neighbours and to restore prosperity to the country. We 
should at once commence the duties of peaceful citizens by entering 
upon some useful pursuit, qualifying ourselves to vote, if possible, 
and at the polls our votes should be cast for conservative men— 
men who understand and will maintain the interests of Virginia as one 
of the United States.” 


But a very large number of those whom General Johnston includes 
in his “we,” seem to think it their first business to withstand 
every endeavour of the Government to restore to them the 
blessings of peace under those conditions which the war and its 
consequences have made inevitable. They do this, not of course 
with open violence, except upon the poor negroes when an eligible 
opportunity offers,—they are not quite so mad as that—but by 
what may be well described as general cantankerousness. ‘To use 
a Yankee phrase, they ‘“ behave like Cain.” They individually 
give the officers of the Government just as much trouble as they 
possibly can, and keep out of the provost-marshal’s hands, and 
collectively they intrench themselves behind the barrier of State 
rights, which no one here wishes to break down, and fight a re- 
actionary battle. ‘The great rock of offence is of course the eman- 
cipated slave. ‘They are obliged to admit that he is free, but they 
will not quietly accept the consequences of his freedom, and respect 
his personal rights, and hire him fairly as a labourer. In private 
they admit that as soon as they can they shall “‘ go in” for a 
repudiation of the war debt. ‘They say they ‘are not so fond of 
being licked as to pay a man for licking them.” And yet while 
they assume this position they are clamouring against the 20,000- 
dollars clause in the amnesty proclamation—a wise provision, 
which still disfranchises most of them, and makes them liable to 
arrest—which they set forth as one of their greatest grievances. 

It may seem as if this condition of affairs promised ill for our 
immediate future, as if we were yet to pass through scenes of 
turmoil and violence, if not of open hostilities, before an abiding 
peace was restored to our country. But a brief consideration of 
the present condition of the South would seem to do away with 
any such apprehensions, and show that the action of these Southern 
gentlemen is the extreme of foolishness. For all political power 
in the late revolted States is completely in the hands of the 
Government. By the mere shutting of the door of pardon these 
fiery gentlemen can be left out in an exceedingly cold place. ‘The 
President has only to say, ‘‘No more pardons on any pretence 
whatever,” and these men will remain as powerless politically 
aS a negro baby. ‘Their function will be to obey, and, if 
they can, to get their living. All the affairs of every-day 
life outside of politics will go on as rapidly and as prosperously 
” they can be made to go. Such laws of the States as are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the war proclamations and the 
proclamation of amnesty will be administered by the local courts, 
if the people choose to take measures to have them administered, 
but all other matters will be settled at head-quarters, ‘The affair 


is taking that turn already. Such clemency as hitherto has been | haunts held by us, became healthy. 


| perhaps result in guerilla warfare, or at least such a threatening 


condition of affairs astorequire the presence of a large and very expen- 
sive military establishment at the South. Impossible. ‘The ability 
to make war has passed away from the people of the late revolted 
States for at least a generation. They are not only subjugated, they 
are ruined ; they are not only cast down, they are destroyed. What 
their people have to think about is how to live from day to day, 
now, even in summer time; and I shudder when I look forward 
for them to the coming winter. ‘There comes from the South to 
us, privately of course, one prolonged beseeching cry, sometimes 
almost a demand—‘“ Give, give; lend, lend.” The mails are 
loaded down with letiers to friends, to old business correspondents, 
even to creditors, asking loans of small sums of money; and 
Southerners who have been living here, or who have come on, go 
about begging and borrowing for their friends at home. Com- 
paratively few of them can come northward for lack of the 
money wherewith to travel. Every man at the North who has 
Southern connections of any kind is drained of every dollar that 
he can spare by these piteous applications. Men who were worth 
their hundreds of thousands of dollars, and even millions, before 
the war come shabbily dressed to old acquaintances in New 
York, and beg for an advance of a few dollars, to enable them 
perhaps to go farther North, or into the interior, to seek pre- 
sent shelter and more permanent assistance from the hands 
of some kinsman whom, not improbably, they reviled before 
and during the war as a ‘ Black Republican.” And amid 
all this there is on the part of many of these people an air of 
arrogance which is, to say the least, not in the best keeping. In one 
case known to me, a lady who had been a furious rebel, and during 
the war had been unsparing in her haughty denunciation by letter 
of the people of the North, her friends included, wrote to her 
kinsfolk here, and did not ask pecuniary assistance, but said that 
she ‘‘ demanded it as a right, seeing that she was the eldest of the 
family.” In another also known to me, application was made in 
more courteous phrase, and an intimation given that a contribu- 
tion to the wardrobe of the family would be acceptable. It was 
heartily responded to, and a very handsome supply was sent on, 
with an assurance that the givers were glad to be able to relieve 
their unfortunate friends, as God had prospered them. A good 
part at least of the solicited present was returned, with objections 
to the garments. ‘The shoes were ‘‘ not the right shape,” the 
gloves were ‘*‘ not the right colours.” ‘* Would they be so kind 
as to choose others, and have them sent on speedily?” ‘* And,” 
moreover, it was added, as to the ability to do so, ‘* the wicked 
were always prospered.” ‘That is ‘‘ plantation manners,” and we 
Yankees are so peculiarly constituted that we don’t like it, and 
there was no great haste in rectifying the error as to the shape of 
the shoes and the tint of the gloves. 

So general and wide-spread a poverty as that which the last 
few weeks has revealed to us at the South is somewhat difficult 
for us to comprehend. It is surely not the consequence of the 
devastation of war. The battle-fields of the rebellion were only 
upon the verge of the vast territory for the control of which they 
were fought; and even Sherman’s march pierced it with but a 
path of devastation which, in its proportion to the country through 
which he passed, is not to be compared with the track of a heedless 
boy across a grain field. Where the Union armies actually took 
and held possession, there at once peace, order, health, and pros- 
perity were established. New Orleans, Newbern, and Nashville 
are examples, ‘They, and the country immediately around them, 
throve from an early period of the war. Newhern, the principal 
seaport of North Carolina, had not more than 5,000 inhabitants 
at the outbreak of the rebellion; now it has nearly 30,000, and 
the increase promises to be permanent. And in connection with 
this topic one sanitary fact is worthy of remark. ‘The slaveholders 
relied much upon the aid of one ally, of whom, to tell the truth, 
we stood greatly in fear—the yellow fever. In the early months 
of the war they were grimly jocose upon the death that *“ General 
Yellow Jack” would deal into the ranks of the Yankee “ in- 
vaders ” who dared to venture upon their soil in the summer 





months. But as the great serfholder found that Marshal Fevrier 
turned traitor, so the slaveholders found that General Yellow Jack 
fled before some power that accompanied the Yankees. Even New 
Orleans itself, not to mention other well-known yellow-fever 
The appearance of the 


shown at Washington is unprecedented ; nothing like it has ever | national forces freed their streets equally of the assassin and the 
p ; g jually 


been heard of ; but within a few days past the granting of pardons | pestilence. This might have been a happy chance in one place 
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and for one year,—it could hardly be so in many places and 
for three years. No, the condition of the South is not 
directly due to the movements of hostile armies,—it is the 
consequence of the prodigious and relentless efforts of the 
Confederate Government, continued through four years, to 
accomplish an impossibility. The authorities at Richmond 
drained the South of everything, sucked it dry. It is as worth- 
less, as flat, and as empty as a squeezed orange. It is as utterly 
voided of all present vitality as a body with bloodless veins and 
marrowless bones. But, unlike the body, it can be brought to life, 
or rather, like the fruit, it has within it the seeds of a new life. 
But in its present condition, or in any condition to which it can 
be brought in the present generation, it has neither physical nor 
moral power which could stand a day before the Government. 


Its men are brave, although most of its dare-devils are dead or | 
crippled ; but they are heart-sick of fighting, as they own, and | 


tain in our army could do the bidding of General Grant in any 
part of the South with half his company. And yet these people, 
a large proportion of them, are so besotted that they are doing all 
in their power to hinder the Government in its efforts to give them 


his work, and has also exhibited in an unusual degree that quality 
of assiduity so highly valued by his employers. Six years have 
not elapsed since he began the ‘‘ Waterloo ;” and now he has vir- 
tually completed both that and the ‘‘ Death of Nelson.” Each 
| picture is about 46 ft. long by 12 or 14ft. high, and both are 
| painted in the modern water-glass method; a method which 
involves, because it invites and renders possible, much greater 
— and accuracy of detail than fresco-painting proper. But 
| although it is fair that he should have full credit for the indus- 
| trious performance of his contract, yet he has earned a far more 
| lasting title to praise by the quality of his work as it now appears. 
The two pictures are of unequal merit, but as the less satisfactory 
one is the earlier of the two it is fair to lay many of its faults to 
inexperience in the method used, and in dealing with so large a 

space. 
* The Meeting between Wellington an Blucher after the Battle 


than a year, but the scaffolding erected round the opposite wall 
has to this day interfered with a due appreciation of its merits as 
a whole, by narrowing the space across which it is seen, and mak- 
ing a general survey of it almost impossible. A short description 


' 
:. H vail i" |» om ’ " : 
you could not drive them into the ranks. ‘The sorriest little cap- | of Waterloo” has been occasionally open to public view for more 
' 
' 
} 
j 


peace and prosperity without slavery and in the Union. 


| of the picture will suffice. ‘The two leaders occupy the centre of 


A Yanxer. | the picture in front of the battered walls of La Belle Alliance ; and 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL. 
[lo rae Eprror or tHe * SpecTaAtTor.”] 
Str,—I am a constant reader of your journal, and a great 
admirer of it. I find in it profound thought and true piety, and 
I have been especially delighted with its sentiments respecting the 
rebel Southern States of America, but I cannot understand why | 
you are so continually upholding Bishop Colenso. I have myself 
refrained from ascribing motives to that writer, but, on the other 
hand, when [ find him spoken of as ** distinguished by a simple love 
of truth,” I cannot help asking where are the proofs of this? Had 
he left the Church of England when he abandoned some of the 
Articles of that Church, it might have been said that he was in- 
fluenced simply by a love of truth. But as a bishop, it is his duty 
to make priests and deacons in his diocese, and he cannot make a 
priest or a deacon without putting the question, **Do you un- 
feignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament ?” Amongst the Canonical Scriptures the Sixth Article 
enumerates the Ventateuch. Considering what are Bishop 
Colenso’s views, is it consistent with ‘+ a love of truth” to put that 
question? On the other “hand, would it be consistent with his 
office to omit it? [ am well aware that an ingenious subtlety 
may supply arguinents in his defence, such as might be used by 
pettifoggers, but you are incapable of using such; and since (as 


[ perceive) you do not agree with the Bishop's views, | am ata 

loss to understand how you can think Dr. Colenso’s continuing to 

hold the office of a bishop of the Church of England is consistent 

with **a love of truth.”—I am, Sir, with sincere esteem, yours, 

&e., T. F. 
6th September, L865. 

[We do not agree with the Bishop of Natal’s apparent exclusion 
of tradition from the field of history, or understand the little 
value he sets upon it. But we do think every sincere critic must 
adinit that the Pentateuch contains very little, if any, contempo- 
rary history, and that it consequently abounds in those minor errors 
with which all tradition is penetrated. As to the sentence in the 
Ordination Service, we do not believe any one thoroughly educated 
clergyman—our correspondent probably not excepted—could sub- 
scribe to it, if it be interpreted to mean that every narrative state- 
ment in the Bible is strictly true. It must be more largely con- 
strued as giving in the subscriber's adhesion to the divine teaching 
which the Seriptures contain, and in this sense we believe it is as 
honestly accepted by the Bishop of Natal as by the Bishop of 
Exeter.—Ep. Spectator.) 


At. 


cecal: 
MR. MACLISE’S WALL-PAINTINGS AT WESTMINSTER. 
Mr. MAc.is& was fortunate in the choice of his subjects for the 
Royal Gallery at Westminster. Waterloo and Trafalgar are far 
more likely to stir the popular heart, and perhaps were more likely 
to excite the enthusiasm of the artist than the distant party- 
triumphs of Cavalier or Roundhead, or*the other histories and | 


with each of them, ranged on either side, is a numerous staff or escort. 


Still further, on the right and left, the spaceyis filled with confused 
masses of men and horses lying dead or wounded, surgeons, vivan- 
dieres, priests, and tourniquets, dismounted caunons, and broken 
tumbrils, drums, bagpipes, waggons and ambulances. In the dis- 
tance, the English cavalry pursues the enemy's flying artillery. 


a bl . ‘ . . . , . 

| The Prussian General urges his horse alongside of Wellington, and 
} 

! 


seizes his hand with friendly grip. Wellington has not come 
through that hard-fought day without trace of deep anxiety, but 
the same self-reliance which has sustained him from the first 
sustains him still ; and not even now, when the worst is over, and 
the long-expected succour has completel his victory, does he for a 
moment relax. This group is the great success of the picture, 
and no small one. For the rest (and after making allowance for 
the imperfect opportunity of a good general view) the composi- 
tion is crowded and confused, aud very deficient in breadth and 
grandeur of line. ‘There are many well-conceived and well-execu- 
ted episodes, but they are not sufficiently coherent ; and the 
large masses of mounted men in the middle distance thoroughly 
overpower the smaller forms which occupy the foreground. The 
eye is fatigued with multiplicity of detail, and though in 
such a subject it is well enough in order to express confusion, 
to excite attention with abundant variety, yet involvement should 
have its limits, and the mind, led on to the unravelling of frequent 
knots, should not at last be left in doubt whether (for instance) the 
horse on Blucher’s right hand has any fore legs, and, if any, where 
they are; or how Wellington got into the midst of that circle of 
wounded men, and how he will get out of it without trampling 
them under his horse’s hoofs. Finally, the colour is leathery and 
unattractive, and does not properly represent the sunshine which, 
upon consideration, it appears to have been the artist’s intention 
to express; so that a distinct mental effort is required to bring 
before the imagination the huf-melancholy gleam of triumph 
which followed the long doubtful struggle and heavy loss of that 
weary day. Nevertheless there is a vigour in all the picture which 
lifts it above the common-place, and it was a happy thought to 
have that band of a Prussian Ilussar regiment braying out 
its complimentary strains with solemn nonchalance and dis- 
ciplined indifference to the horrors of the battle. Comment 
on what appear to be the faults of this picture have been 
the more freely made, because by comparison with them the 
merits of the companion work will be more easily understood. 
Whether it be owing to the artist's greater experience, or the 
greater enthusiasm inspired by the deeds of our Navy (whose 
traditional originality, and thorough comprehension of the busi- 
ness it has to do, is as conspicuous as the inefficieucy of a military 
system which drills crack regiments into helplessness and 
paralyses them in the presence of a crowd of New Zealand 
savages), certain it is that ** The Death of Nelson,” is very superior 
in every quality of art to the Waterloo, and almost free from the 
blemishes which so greatly disfigure the earlier picture. The 
scene is the Victory’s quarter-deck (which curiously enough is 
said to be of exactly the same length as the space of wall on 
which it is painted), with the French ship Redoubtuble beyond. 
Every Englishman knows the story, aud the artist has kept 
rigorously to its details. Mortally wounded by a shot from 





battles which have furnished subjects for wall-paintings at West- | the Frenchman's rigging, Nelson has just fallen nearly on 
ininster. Mr. Maclise has painted with evident spirit and love for | the spot where his Secretary fell only a few minutes before, 
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his papers dabbled in his blood. Hardy and other officers | 
support the dying man, while the surgeon vainly looks for 

a ray of hope. ‘The battle still rages, and no hand stays its | 
work, though many an eye is turned inquiringly and sorrow- | 
fully towards the fallen chief. Ilis faithful boatswain kneels in | 
front, and, though used to see him struck down and maimed, fears | 
this is the last stroke. On the right, as you look across the deck, 
the poop ladder crowded with marines leads to where young Pollock 
is seen, musket in hand, about to avenge the Admiral’s death. He 
it is who is commonly supposed to have shot the man who shot Nel- 
son. Below, on the quarter-deck, guns on both broadsides (indicat- 
ing the Vietory’s position between two enemies) are being worked by 
brawny tars: most of them are stripped to the waist, but the cap- 
tains of guns wear the quaint uniform of the time, and lay and fire 
their pieces. Immediately in rear, and on the left of the 
principal group, are other guns, each with its appointed crew, 
among whom are some well-defined specimens of the British 
“galt,” everyone working his hardest, nor doubting the ultimate 
are carried below, or tended on 


result. Wounded men 
deck, one of the finest groups in the picture being 


a young fellow badly hit by a splinter over the left temple, 
who lifted down the main hatehway. Some there are 
with ugly musket shots in their breasts, that need no tending. 
These have for the last time risked their lives with the native 
hardihood which now-a-days has to find vent in Alpine dangers. 
On the extreme left, three or four seamen are hauling at a rope, 
their customary chant not yet interrupted by a knowledge of what 
has happened. They, and others that are going aloft, are clearing 
the rigging of a hamper of topmasts and yards that have been shot 
away by the enemy’s fire. The whole picture is instinct with life 
and action, and a wonderful appearance of reality is produced by 
earnestness and variety of expression. There is some want of 
variety in the faces,—in the features, not their expression ; 
and one or two of the most prominent figures, such as the 
marine who stands near Nelson on the left, are deficient 
in interest; but the general effect of the organized and over- 
whelming foree employed in fighting a line-of-battle ship is 
very successfully and powerfully suggested. In the midst lies 
Nelson, the sailor's hero and darling, and some part of the sailor's 
feeling must have been in the artist's breast to enable him so 
worthily to represent the hero’s death. With little of regular | 
beauty Nelson’s features were strongly marked, and through | 
them shone the spirit that was within him. Mr. Maclise has 
faithfully, yet not too literally, preserved the likeness, and in it the | 
proud consciousness of having done his duty—(the signal slate, 
with his well-known legend, lies on deck near him)—for it was duty 
which to his mind gave victory its highest delight, and robbed 
death of half its bitterness. As a representation of the battle of 
Trafalgar, where more than 50 line-of-battle ships were engaged, 
the picture is open to the remark that there is no appearance of 
this great concourse of combatants, and that it rather represents a 
at most, an engagement between the 
In this respect 


is 





duel between two, or, 
Victory and her two immediate opponents. 
the picture yields in truth as well as grandeur to Turner's version. 
However, the objection is not very material, and it is more 
important to observe the skill in composition, the largeness of line, 
the comparatively agreeable colour and freedom from pettiness of 
form in the foreground, which so remarkably distinguish this 
picture from its companion. It is needless to point to the close 
imitation of individual objects, of guns, and gun-carriages, muskets, 
ropes, and telescopes, and, above all, of the scrupulously clean deck. 
Mr. Maclise’s indefatigable nature is only too fond of revelling in 
such laborious exercise of his skill. All those matters have been 
studied with a view to strict historical accuracy, and being of a 
much simpler and less showy nature than the appendages of a 
soldier's uniform are happily unobtrusive, and only help to give a 
natural truthfulness to the scene. Whatever may be thought of 
the * Waterloo,” the “ Nelson” is a grand picture. V. 


BOOKS. 
a ae 
CLARISSA.’ 
Ir is almost as much a change of air to turn from the lively rattle | 
of our railway novels to the solemn coach-and-six of Richardson's 
full-dress genius, as to exchange London for the old towns of Ger- | 
many, where the outside dress of the middle ages still abides, even | 











Cc * Carissa ; or, the History of a Young Lady. Comprehending the most important 
Hs teri of Private Life, aud particularly showing the Disiresses that may attend the 
son, 


Complete in 4 vols. Tauchnitz: Leipzig. 





Sconduct both of Parents and Children in Relation to Marriage. By 8. Richar | 


within hearing of the express trains. What a gulf, for example, 
between Richardson and Mr. Trollope! And the difference is not 
exactly in the rate of their own movement as authors, for Mr. 
Trollope is tranquil and minute enough, and on proper occasion 
Richardson can be as lively and effervescent as any novelist of any 
day. The difference is in the movement of the world which they 
describe. A hundred modern interests ripple the mind of to-day 
for every one that swept across that of Richardson’s day, and 
hence he studied the breaking of a single wave with as muéh care 
and art as a modern artist would give to a whole storm at sea. 
Richardson made men and angels lay aside their proper concerns, — 
almost brought the whole world to a standstill,—to gaze on the trial 
of one woman's virtue. Every one whom he introduces, he intro- 
duces only with relation to this one purpose. Clarissa’s own family 
have their meaning only in Clarissa. ‘They live but to persecute 
her into dangers from which she cannot escape, and to mourn over 
their own life as a wreck when their stupidity and obstinacy have 
borne their natural fruits. Lovelace, superior as he is as a dramatic 
creation to Clarissa and every other character, exists only to tempt 
and betray her; Miss Howe only to receive her confidences and 
sustain her by her sympathy ; Belford but to show what was her 
persuasive power over a dissolute heart. Enormous as are the 
proportions of the narrative, one centred more completely in one 
figure, and almost in one attitude of that figure, is nowhere else 
to be found. The long eight volumes in which it was formerly 
published are wholly occupied with an account, the /u// size of life, of 
every incident which contributed to or impeded and delayed the deé- 
nouement. While Mr. Trollope travels rapidly and lightly over hun- 
dreds of little incidents which are almost independent of each other, 
and related only as illustrating the various characters he has brought 
together in his tales, Richardson accompanies slowly in his state 
coach the slow march of the single temptation with which he occu- 
pies his story. No doubt there are very few even of modern writers 
who travel over so much ground of miscellaneous incident as Mr. 
Trollope, but even those who adhere most closely to the development 
of a singlestory, take care togive a constantly changing attitude tothe 
principal actors in relation to it ; they do not magnify a single moral 
attitude with Richardson's magnificent pertinacity and microscopic 
minuteness till they have exhausted its significance and sculptured 
it, as it were, in solid marble ; rather do they give a series of suc- 
cessive sketches of the same characters in different aspects. As 
we have implied, much of this fixity of manner may be due to the 
time. In that less busy age, the leisurely classes made a great 

deal more of one purpose than we do of many, and hence the cha- 
racters themselves were less mobile than now, fell into stiffer 
moulds, brooded more over a few subjects, and made more solemn 
and elaborate preparations for given effects. But still if a 
Richardson would be more surprising than ever in the present age, 
be was a curious literary phenomenon even then, almost as strong a 
contrast to Fielding as to our modern writers. [lis imagination was 
microscopic, and required as definite a focus to its object-glass as 
a microscope. If any family nowadays could by any chance 
devote the time to breaking in a refractory girl to a disagreeable 
alliance which the Harlowes devoted to attempting to force Mr. 
Solmes on Clarissa, certainly no other artist could reproduce 
those tedious months with the patient exactitude of Richardson. 
Precisely three months given up to family councils, voluminous 
letters, interviews, negotiation, diplomacy, protests, protocols, 
threats of war, and this only the introduction to the real 
story! The first two volumes of the old edition are exactly 
like the Schleswig-Holstein blue-books, only that Mr. James 
junior, was much more peremptory than Lord Russell 

And this is all prelude. Clarissa does not take up the attitude 
in which Richardson really designs to sculpture her till after 
her flight from home, till after the rash step when, as she 
pathetically wails in her letter to Miss Howe, “ your Clarissa 
is gone off with a man.” ‘Then, the delicate but respectful 
inflexibility with which she has resisted the mixed prayers 
and bullyings of the family league, is changed into an equally 
keen but more proud and suspicious resistance to Lovelace’s 
gay frauds and deep-scheming passion. Yet even in the intro- 
duction she is thrown into the attitude which Richardson thought 
the most characteristic of feminine purity,—one of perpetual 
guard against masculine encroachments; but while the earlier 
struggle is a mere test of pertinacity under almost brutal pressure, 
the engagement with Lovelace is one which calls for subtlety, skill, 
vigilance, and the courage of despair. 

It is easy to criticize Richardson's conception of a paragon of 
feminine excellence in Clarissa. Her notion of purity is clearly 
legal, her humility is far from genuine; she is evidently 
as conscious as her biographer that she is a spectacle for 


Harlowe, 
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angels and for men, and her demure saintship, when she devotes | attributes to Clarissa few modern readers will concede. Her 
herself with almost the relish of an epicure to dying in the way | family early took the right way to make her self-sufficient and 
that may heap the most glowing coals of fire on her persecutors’ | pragmatic, and therein, in spite of her natural sweetness, they fully 


heads, though never without a certain transparent beauty and | 


sweetness, is still full of didactic triumph. ‘Then, in spite of the 


real sweetness, there is a drop of feminine venom, of which | 


Richardson himself is scarcely aware, at the bottom of Clarissa’s 
character from beginning to end. In her very first letter, before 
her sister Arabella has begun her malignities, Clarissa dissects 
the vanities and radical vulgarity of her sister's mind to her 
friend Miss Howe with the most unflinching hand. And 
at the very last, though she professes to have forgiven all her 
enemies, she launches little poisoned arrows at them in her 
pious will and farewell letters which render the title so often 
applied to her of ‘divine lady” not a little amusing. This, for 
instance, is the red-hot coal she bequeaths to her sister’s maid, 
Betty, who harassed her much through the preliminary home per- 
secution :—‘* To my sister's maid, Betty Barnes, I bequeath ten 
pounds, to show that I resent not former disobligations, which I 
believe were owing more to the insolence of office and to natural 
pertness than to personal ill-will.” That is a pretty effectual 
retaliation for a saint to launch at a waiting-maid from the tomb. 
Towards her betrayer, Lovelace, of course something of natural 
horror might fairly be mingled with her Christian forgiveness, but 
the actual state of her mind seems to us to have in it more of 
lingering spite and less of Christian forgiveness or profound pity 
than the author wished to delineate. The nice little dramatic 
scene in which she intends her own corpse shall play the most 
impressive part, looks to us rather more like feminine revenge 
than it seemed to Clarissa’s admirers :—*“*[ could wish, if it might be 
avoided without making ill-will between Mr. Lovelace and my 
executor, that the former might not be permitted to see my corpse. 
But if, as he is a man very uncontrollable, and I am nobody's, he 
insist upon viewing her dead whom he ONCE before saw in a 
manner dead, let his gay curiosity be gratified. Let him behold, 
and triumph over the wretched remains of one who has been made 
a victim to his barbarous perfidy, but let some good person, as by my 
desire, give him a paper while he is viewing the ghastly spectacle, 
containing these few words only, —‘ Gay, cruel heart! Behold here 
the remains of the once ruined yet now happy Clarissa Harlowe ! 
See what thou thyself must quickly be, and Rerentr!’ Yet toshow 
that I die in perfect charity with all the world, I do most sincerely 
forgive Mr. Lovelace the wrongs he has done me.” ‘That is, she 
forgives him in the sense of reserving to herself the complete 
monopoly of wounding him by verbal taunts and stings, post- 
humous or otherwise. That privilege, even though it require 
little theatric arrangements over her coffin, she cannot give up. 
But all this is only criticism on Richardson's conception of feminine 
perfection, not on the picture of Clarissa, which is studied with 
absolute consistency and wonderful nicety throughout. She is 
brought up to think herself the centre of the universe,—grandfather, 
father, mother, uncles, brother and sister, servants, every one 
bowing down before her, even as a child, as the sheaves of Joseph's 
brethren bowed in his dream towards his own sheaf. Her ‘ friends 
and favourers,” as in the time of her adversity she writes to Dr. 
Lewin, one of her principal “ fayourers,” have a sort of right, she 
thinks, to know the history of her trials and of her glorious justi- 
fication. She is fully aware of all her gifts. ‘‘ Did I not,” she 
writes to Miss Howe, “did I not think more and deeper than 
most young creatures think ; did I not weigh ; did I not reflect ; 
I might perhaps have been less obstinate. Delicacy (may I pre- 
sume to call it?) thinking, weighing, reflection ave not blessings, — 
(Lhave not found them such),—in the degree I have them. I wish 
I had been able in some very nice cases to have known what 
indifference was; yet not to have my ‘qnorance imputable to me as 
a fault. Oh my dear! the finer sensibilities, if [ may suppose 
mine to be such, make not happy.’ Yet in spite of all this di- 
dactic egotism in Clarissa, not unmingled with a resentment to 
those who do not recognize her merit which has often a touch of 
spite, there runsa delicacy of fibre—(pwrity meant something quite 
different in Richardson's day and in our own),—a sweet persua- 
siveness, and a high-bred feminine meft/e, which fascinates us almost 
against our will. In letter after letter, volume after volume, she 
is represented almost in the same attitude of half-affrighted, half- 
resentful feminine pride, longing to trust and finding no one near 
her to trust, thinking ‘‘ deeper than most young creatures think,” 
half detecting falsehood by the slightest and most uncer- 


tain signs, waging dangerous war with the most prolific and 
unscrupulous schemer ever represented in English fiction, and over- 
whelmed at last only to rise with keener and more statuesque 
pride out of the struggle. 


The moral perfection Richardson 








succeeded. But no one can deny the rare delicacy of conception 
and finish in the execution of the figure, though few will sub- 
scribe to the sculptor’s standard of moral beauty. 

But if the central figure is striking, the secondary one is 
infinitely more so. Richardson is said to have borrowed the 
notion of Lovelace from Lothario in Rowe's Muir Penitent, and 
Dr. Johnson asserted that the superiority of the great novelist lay 
in the more effectual rendering of Lovelace’s evil qualities, so that 
the reader loses his wonder at the man’s irrepressible elasticity 
and gaiety in indignation and hatred. But this isa very false eri- 
ticism —the reverse of the real truth. Rowe's ‘ Lothario’ is a less 
guilty but also a much less distinguished profligate than Lovelace. 
Ife is almost a common-place rake, with little more than a hint of the 
wonderful diableric and shining qualities of Richardson's greatest 
dramatic creation. ‘The wonderful element in that creation is that 
though so treacherous, hard-hearted, selfish, cruel, fertile in plots, 
Richardson never does make Lovelace hatefu!, although he never 
gives the slightest false colour of attractiveness to his vices. 
There is a strange buoyancy about him, which makes his various 
attempts to subdue his “ dearest creature,” as he calls Clarissa, to 
his will, seem almost more like the onset of a leaping wave than 
the wickedness of a perverted conscience. His worst crimes are 
more like a gay demon’s wanton tricks than a devil's delight in 
guilt. His plotting nature overflows involuntarily ; there is the 
permanent exaltation of high spirits about him,—the temper of a 
man who sees only mischief in ruining women, and has never had 
a glimpse of the meaning of sin ; —then there is an absolute candour 
in his treatmentof himself to his friend ; though he will contrive any 
lie, however elaborate, to effect his purpose, he palliates nothing in 
confessing himself, though he confesses with the levity and verve of a 
mind unable to realize the monstrous nature of his own guilt. His 
own purposes, once taken, are so completely a law to him that they 
obliterate all moral objections ; but then where candour does not 
stand in the way of his ends, his candour is perfect. Altogether a 
more extraordinary conception of crimes and sins almost beyond 
the possibility of pardon springing out of a self-willed and mischief- 
making, rather than a diabolie sp/ri/, was never realized. ‘The man’s 
brilliant nature seems to dance in the buoyancy of its tormenting 
inventiveness, and yet his truthfulness concerning himself to him- 
self never fails him, and his eye for moral beauty is never clouded. 
He seems driven by the mere swelling of his irresistible impulse to 
dishonour Clarissa, because he feels her so worthy of all honour ; 
his complete horror of a constraining law and absolute repulsion to 
anything like legal restraint is vexed within him by her conspic- 
uous legality. ‘The diablerie within him leaves him no rest 
till he breaks down the barrier. Ilis evil is all wantonness. 
Richardson assuredly did not and could not hate this villain, and 
even throws out a vague hope of his final penitence. The wit, 
spring, and vivacity of the character,—contrasting strikingly as it 
does with Richardson’s formal and ceremonial style,—evidently en- 
deared it to him, for the favourite child is frequently the one most 
unlike the parents. Yet nowhere is there the faintest approach to 
embellishing his vices. It is the enormous surface-vitality, not 
the licence, that Richardson is proud of. He makes Miss Howe 
in one of her lively letters draw this happy conjectural sketch of 
Lovelace as a child, which sufficiently shows what Richardson 
intended to be the rvot of his levity and licence :—‘*I have sup- 
posed Lovelace a curl-pated villain, full of fire, fancy, and mis- 
chief; an orchard robber, a wall climber, a horse rider, without 
saddle or bridle, neck or nothing; a sturdy rogue, in short, who 
would kick and cuff, and do uo right, and take no wrong of any- 
body ; would get his head broke, then a plaster for it, or let it heal 
of itself; while he went on to do more mischief, and if not to get, 
to deserve broken bones.” It is the want of any purely evil motive, 
though with a complete absence of any good motive,—the intrinsic 
wilfulness of Lovelace’s purposes, which cannot give up their own 
tyrannous desire to prevail, and are not sufficiently impressionable 
by the wishes of others to be moved by pity or sympathy,— 
which a little palliates Lovelace’s iniquities to Richardson and his 
readers. His evil is due to a sort of physical levity, to the play- 
ing of a gay fountain of pure self-will, that sparkles away in the 
sun, like a natural spring that has no responsibility for its own 
course. 

Nor are any of the minor figures in this wonderful book less 
completely finished. Though they all have their centre and unity 
in the paragon Clarissa in a manner highly improbable and irri- 
tating, nothing can be more minute than the characteristic finish 
given to each ;--the obstinate, selfish, imperious brother, whose 
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intelligence is so inferior to his pertinacity; the vain, spiteful sister, | world must grow less and less. In practice, however, enough re- 


who almost enjoys her sister's dishonour, but is overwhelmed with | 
evief at her death; the weak, fond mother, who dare not assert | 
her own will to save her daughter ; the gouty, querulous father, 
who is persuaded he is doing it all himself when he is the mere 
instrument of his son; the uncles, equally weak, but after so 
different a fashion,—one with all the tenderness of a soft nature, 
the other with all the bustle of avulgar “ plump soul,” as Miss [lowe 
ealls the retired naval officer; Miss Howe, again, the piquant 
auburn beauty, with her lively wit and knowledge of character, 
and her ingrained impertinence to all who attempt any control over 
her except Clarissa ; then, her mother, who in spite of her own vulgar 
yanity and stinginess is really wrapt up in the daughter, whose 
more freeand generous nature she so profoundly admires,—even Mr. 
Brand, the pompous curate, with his string of classical quotations, 
and Joseph Leman, the semi-hypocritical man-servant who delights 
to call himself a ‘* plain man,”—all are chiselled out with wonderful 
fidelity and often with a humour which ought to have gained 
Richardson a place with Fielding and Smollett in Thackeray's 
English Humourists. 

Clarissa is a book in which the lines are cut so much deeper 
than any novelist cares to cut them now, the whole treatment 
is so completely the size of life, without being (after the first 
two volumes) in any degree dull, that though no one character 
except that of Lovelace reaches to the highest standard of origi- 
nality, they together form a group impressed with the manners of 
the seventeenth century, which takes its place amongst those 
most vivid of all memories which we retain some vague im- 
pression of having derived from personal experience. It is a 
strange and somewhat quaint result of Richardson's didactic design 
that he succeeded in making for ever memorable a wanton being 
without any very distinct trace of a conscience, and gave the artistic 
triumph at least to his villain, instead of to the paragon of excel- 
lence whose character he had so painfully and minutely laboured. 





VISCOUNT MILTON AND DR. CHEADLE’S TRAVELS.* 


Tue modern facilities for locomotion are gradually restricting the 
limits within which the perilous poetry of travel in the older sense 
remains possible—Alpine tourism being to real travel what Blon- 
dinism is to gymnastics. As the excursion trip and the dilet- 
tante traveller are able to penetrate further, with regulation com- 
fort, and without more than the regulation risk, so the halo through 
which the more impenetrable districts of the globe were viewed is 
beginning to fade away, and countries and nations, from which even 
in the present day no man who visits them can be sure to return, 
have lost much of their imaginative charm in the mind of the 
average reader, standing out, as they seem to do, naked and una- 
dorned, like the sharp naked hills under a southern sky. This phase 
of feeling is, however, as much founded on illusion as that which 
it succeeds, the apparent clearness of the forms only beguiling 
the distant spectator into the belief that what he sees is really as 
it looks, whereas in truth the details are hidden by distance 
in the one case even more than they were by the intervening 
mist in the other. It is only when he attempts to get nearer, 
when he is helped by the telescopic view of a fellow traveller, 
that he awakes to the hidden reality—reality all the better con- 
cealed because of the apparent distinctness of the object seen. 
And if by the magic of another's eyes whole tracts of the 
globe, hitherto vacantly stereotyped in our minIs, suddenly 
blossom into unexpecte’ life, the romance is all the greater from 
the excess of the surprise. Behind a curtain we may expect to 
find anything the imagination is pleased to suggest. When the 
uncurtained wall suddenly breaks into life, the sensation is rather 
one of miracle than of merely gratified curiosity. Of course 
the possible number of such unexpected revelations must neces- 
sarily diminish from year to year, the more so as the explor- 
ing instinct of the Teutonic, and especially the British, race scems 
as strong as ever, and all the supposed enervating influences of a 
civilization, whose British talisman is comfort, have failed to hinder 
even the more delicate sons of modern refinement from affronting 
even the greatest perils of foreign travel. When a literary man of 
delicate literary refinement, when an English viscount bred to a 
Viscount’s ease, and an English medical man and member of an 
English university, take their lives in their hands and travel east 
and west very much as the crow flies, and all within the space of 
two or three years, fast upon the Spekes, the Burtons, the Da Chail- 
lus, it is clear that the roving spirit of discovery rules stronger than 
ever, and that in theory at least the uninspected parts of the 








* The North-West Passage by Land. By Vise.unt Milton and Dr. Cheadle. Loudon: | 


Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


mains to fillip the wonder of some generations to come, and it 
may probably be long ere it will be no longer possible to divide 
books of travel into narratives of purely personal impressions re. 
garding countries known to the bulk of readers, and new records 
of countries hitherto unknown, or comparatively unknown, to 
modern Europeans. 

To this latter class both Viscount Milton’s and Mr. Palgrave’s 
travels belong, and it would be interesting to analyze the relative 
degrees of romance which attach to the achievements of either. If 
Mr. Palgrave was in perpetual danger of dying of thirst and having 
his head cut off in the east, Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle were 
in alternate danger of being eaten and having nothing to eat in 
the west, not to mention the danger of assassination at the hands of 
Sioux Indians. Mr. Palgrave introduces us to old civilizations, 
august with age, yet invested to him and us with all the freshness 
of absolute youth, but what he saw is more likely to fascinate 
the mature than the young, the historical student and political 
philosopher than the general reader. Viscount Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle’s rambles in the forest, however deeply they may interest 
grown-up men, will take a place in the corner of the boy’s own 
heart where the Robinson Crusoes, the Swiss Family Robinsons, the 
Mungo Parks have an abiding home—perhaps one of the safest 
and most abiding nooks in the temple of posthumous fame in 
which any book can be lodged. So true it is that fiction is often 
less strange than truth, that Robinson Crusoe’s imaginary hard- 
ships are as nothing to those endured by Lord Milton and 
Dr. Cheadle. ‘Their journey down the Red River, over some 
four hundred miles, in canoes, not by any means the most 
hazardous they performed, is one of the most romantic we 
remember to have read, more in tune with the tales of cru- 
sading pilgrims than of nineteenth-century gentlemen. Three 
men and a dog for sixteen days occupied two cranky canoes, per- 
petually in need of caulking. They started from Georgetown for 
Fort Garry (599 miles), with twenty pounds of flour, twenty 
pounds of pemmican, ten pounds of salt pork, some grease, tinder 
and matches, a small quantity of tea, salt, and tobacco, and 
plenty of ammunition ; a tin kettle and frying pan, some blan- 
kets and a waterproof sheet, a small axe, and a gun and hunting 
knife apiece. Lord Milton and the dog (Rover by name, a treasure 
of genius and pluck) occupied the smaller canoe, while a Mr. ‘Tree- 
miss and Dr. Cheadle “‘ navigated” the larger one. The first day and 
night passed merrily enough, and very well described they are. But 
the next morning Lord Milton’s arms were so blistered with 
paddling in the sun that he was disabled for several days, and his 
canoe was towed along by the other twomen. A week after they 
left Georgetown their provisions fell short, and the pemmican 
proving worthless fell to the treasure of adog. Henceforward wild- 
duck and fowl shooting became something more than a sporting 
entertainment. Hunger had taken the place of gastronomy. 
And the interest with which the reader joins in the chase after 
young geese, “ nearly full grown and feathered, but not able to fly,” 
is almost pathetically dramatic. Three men and a dog, with hungry 
stomachs, and in no temper to trifle, paddling furiously on a wild 
American river in two canoes after young geese, very succulent, 
but equally indispensable whether succulent or dry, is an idyllic 
picture which throws a funny gleam on the fat sport of a turnip 
battue, and also upon the true pleasures and pains of savage life. 
Then follows a description of a ‘‘riband” storm following the 
course of the river, for the singular force and simplicity of which 
the authors deserve very great credit. We wish we could quote it, 
but we must hurry on. Their canoes were flooded with the 
torrents of rain—they sat a night long in a rising hip-bath—it 
became doubtful if their small craft would float till daybreak— 
the rain beat upon them—they shivered from head to foot—their 
teeth chattered, and their hands were so numbed that they could 
scarcely grasp their paddles,-—nor dare they take a moment's rest 
in their watch to keep clear of snags and rocks, revealed to them 
from time to time by appalling flashes of lightning, illuminating 
the river for an instant, and leaving them plunged in more ap- 
palling darkness. Day broke at last, and they climbed on a muddy 
bank, landed their canoes, wrapped themselves in their dripping 
blankets, and, utterly weary and worn out, slept long and 
soundly. Fi 

This is only one little episode in the episode itself of the six- 
teen days’ canoeing, which is, after all, only introductory to the 
main purport of the book. Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle 
having undertaken to explore the most direct route through 
British territory to the gold regions of Cariboo and the unknown 
country on the western flank of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
neighbourhood of the sources of the north branch of the Thompson 
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River, were practically only at the starting-point of their true 
ex ition when they got to Fort Garry. Finding, when they 
rexched this preliminary stage, that it was already too late in the 
s?.soa to attempt crossing the mountains before winter, they 
dezide1 to travel westward to some convenient point on the river 
Siskatchewan, an] winter there, in readiness to go forward across 
t+ mountains the following summer. After some hesitation they 
ultimately selected a spot about half-way between Red River and 
the Rocky Mountains, called by the Indians “ La Belle Prairie,” 
2 lovely prtch of two hundred acres, “ surrounded by low, wooded 
hills, and on one side a lake, winding with many an inlet amongst 
the hills and into the plain.” How they built theie log hut here, 
far away from human habitation, how they only just completed 
it before winter fell upon them like an avalanche, how they lived 
with their dogs the wild life of Indian trappers, and oftentimes 
‘ery nearly perished of hunger and of cold, will soon be read by 
‘very schoolboy in England. The buffalo-hunting is described 
with the zest of exact truth,—the nervous anxiety, the immense 
hat smothered expectation, the danger, the necessities of actual 
subsistence, all these, coupled with the simple reality of the 
description and the total absence of sensation writing, are features 
which will make the North-West Passage by Land one of the most 
lar English books of travel. At the same time it is as hard 
t book to review as would be Robinson Crusoe itself. It is almost 
impossible to analyze its contents, All the incidents follow one 
another link by link in such a manner that it is difficult to 
mention them without recounting the whole book. But here, for 
instance, is one example of the life they lead :— 
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“On the 11th of March, as we were sitting in the hut talking to two 
young Indians who had just arrived from the plains with a message 
rou. Gaytchi Mohkamaru, to the effect that he would be compelled by 
vunger to eat the meat we had left in cache if we did not fetch it im- 
mediately, the door opened and in walked La Ronde—[an Indian half-breed 
who accompanied them.] He was very emaciated, and appeared feeble 
wid worn-out. Bruneau arrived soon after in a dog sleigh, on which 
wore a pemmican, a sack of flour, a small chest of tea, and above all let- 
ters from home. How eagerly we seized them, and how often we read 
and re-read them, need hardly be told. We made a feast in honour of 
the arrival ; pancakes were fried in profusion, and kettleful after kettle- 
ful of tea prepared. The latter we had not tasted for many days, the 
former not for weeks. We sat up until long after midnight, listening 
to La Ronde’s account of his journey and the news from Red River. 
rhey had accomplished the journey of 600 miles to Fort Garry in twenty- 
three days, and after a week's rest set out on their return on the last 
day of January. This and the Ist of February were the two days on 
which Cheadle and Isbister travelled from Carlton, the period of greatest 
cold, when there were seventy degrees of frost.” 

All the details which follow are interesting, but one touch 
is peculiarly graphic :—‘‘ We found,” say the authors, ‘to our 
surprise, that we had somehow or other contrived to manufac- 
ture three days since our last visit to the Fort, six weeks before. 
By our reckoning we made the day of their return Saturday, the 
14th of March, whereas it proved to be Wednesday, the 11th,”—a 
little fact which leaves a vivid impression behind of how soon civi- 
lization might under certain circumstances die from the face of the 
world. 

On the re-appearance of the thaw our travellers prepared 
to push on through the second half of their expedition, but 
they had “to find the horses” — a very expressive phrase. 
‘‘'The horses” had been turned loose at the commencement of 
winter, and had trailed eight or ten miles away. To the great 
astonishment of their owners, they were, when found, “ perfect balls 
of fat.” Yet they had lived without shelter on such grass as they 
could scrape at through the snow. So nutritious, it seems, is prairie 
grass, that ‘* the mileh cows and draught oxen at Red River and 
in Minnesota, feeding on grass alone, were generally in nearly as 
fine condition as the stall-fed cattle of the Baker-Street Show.” 
On the 3rd of April, not without regret, Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle turned their backs upon La Belle Prairie and set out for 
Edmonton, across a country of * the usual rich character, mingled 
woods, rolling prairies, and lakes and streams,” along the course 
of the Saskatchewan, which appears to flow in one of the most 
fertile anl glorious valleys in the world. It is melancholy to 
think that the vanities of the fur trade should for so many 
years have practically helped to shut out mankind from a district 
capable of sustaining a flourishing nation of thirty millions of 
souls, Starting from Edmonton, the most important establishment 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the Saskatchewan district, the 
travellers, in spite of the earnest remonstrances of local connoisseurs, 
determine | to try their fortune over Yellow Head Pass, following 
the emigrants’ trail as far as might seem desirable, but trusting to 
their imperfect maps and the sagacity of their men to reach either 
Cariboo or Fort Kamloops, at the grand fork of the Thompson. 
They caleulated that they could not reach any post in British 
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Columbia under a jouracy of seven or eight hundred miles, which 
they thought might take them fifty days to accomplish at the out- 
side. For this their provisions comprise two sacks of flour, of a 
hundred pounds each; four bags of pemmican, of ninety pounds 
each; tea, salt, and tobacco. Their company comprised seven 
persons, and they had twelve horses, six of which carried packs. 
On this eventful journey they repeatedly lost their trail, and 
finally had to cut their way through a primeval forest, while the very 
Indians who accompanied them despaire:l of life. Their provisions 
dying out, they had to feed on one of their own horses. The expedi- 
tion lasted not fifty days, as they reckoned, but nearly ninety. At 
the end of August they reached Fort Kamloops in the following 
condition :—‘* Our clothes were in tatters, the legs of Milton's 
trousers torn off above the knees, Cheadle’s in ribbons; our feet 
covered only by the shreds of mocassins ; our faces gaunt, hag- 
gard, and unshaven; our hair long, unkempt, and matted; and 
we had no means of proving our identity.” ‘There they washed, and 
dressed, and ate, and drank, and the rhapsoly about their eating 
and drinking is quite pathetico-comically Momeric. They hear 
for the first time of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
‘¢ Bless me! how delightful ! is it possible? but, oh Cheadle! what 
They hear of the Polish insurrection. “ Very 


a mutton chop !” 
With mutton chops, 


sad, but, oh Milton! what a rice pudding !” 
potatoes, bread, butter, milk, rice pudding, tea, sugar,—‘ con- 
trast dried horse-flesh and water, or martens, or nothing at all,” 
** The height of happiness,” cry the two travellers, ‘* the height 
of happiness is eating and drinking! ‘Talk not to us of in- 
tellectual raptures,—the mouth and stomach are the doors 
by which enters true which in such 
mouths sounds as delightfully fré the con- 
fessions of swect infancy respecting the bliss of toffy and the 
artistic beauties of plum-pudding. Men who peril their lives 
to add to the substantial knowledge of the world may be per- 
mitted to extol a mutton chop and a rice pudding in batracho- 


delight,”—a sentiment 





sh and innocent as 


myomachian language. 

The net result of Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle’s book may 
be stated in a sentence. ‘ Millions of money and hundreds of 
lives have been lost in the search for a North-West Passage by 
Sea. Discovered at Jast, it has proved useless. ‘The North-West 
Passage by Land is the real highway to the Pacific.” This is the 
passage they have discovered, thereby connecting the apparently 
inexhaustible svi] of the Saskatchewan with the apparently inex- 
haustible minerals of British Columbia. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM.* 

THE appearance of the fifth part of the Bishop of Natal’s work 
marks an epoch in his researches, partly by the completeness in 
itself of the matter treated of in this part, partly from the fact 
that the return of the Bishop to his diocese must probably lead to 
a considerable pause in his critical labours, and that he leaves this 
part behind him, to use his own words, ‘‘ as a token of farewell at 
once to his friends and his adversaries.” The occasion therefore 
appears suitable for combining a notice of the special matters con- 
tained in this volume, with some considerations on the general 
relation between the results of critical research into the Scriptures 
and religious thought. 

The religious thought of England has so long been accustomed 
to associate its faith in a Divine teaching of mankind with a faith 
in the infallibility of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and to associate this faith with a belief that the different 
books forming these collections were written by the persons to 
whom they are ascribed by Jewish or Christian tradition, that 
the first suggestion of any grave doubt on the latter pvints 
in the former. Hence a 
con- 


seemed to involve the loss of all faith 
disposition, not to be wondered at, has appeared in 
siderable body of the public, to give no ear to any arguments 
which seemed to cast discredit on the Scriptures, and if they 
and infallibility, at least to 
But this state 
It is alto- 


a 


could not prove their authorship 
assume it, as part of a general religious conviction, 
of mind is really more allied to distrust than to trust. 
gether unworthy of a genuine faith in a Divine Presence in the 
world, It shuts out all hope of the advance of religious trath to 
general recognition among mankind; for how can any body of 
to persuvle others, who do not 
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believers, however earnest, expec 
already share their faith, to embrace it, if they refuse to listen to 
the objections by which their own faith may be assailed? And it 
is diametrically opposed to that spirit of reasonable, individual 
conviction in religious matters which Protestants have always 


made their boast. 





By the Right Rev. 


* The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua C: itically Examined. 
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‘The arguments adduced by the Bishop of Natal are founded 
a searching examination of the sacred text, and rest upon a 
number of separate facts, all appearing to point in one 
on, namely, to the comparatively late date and varied 
authorship of the Pentateuch. To ignore or evade the force of 
such a line of argument, is inconsistent with any claim to a well- 
erounded faith about these books. It must be met, if it is to be 
met satisfactorily. by an equally searching examination, which 
may either bring to light other facts inconsistent with the Bishop's 
eouelusions, or show that the conclusions drawn by him do not 
logically follow from his premises. 

Now to judge by the replies to the Bishop of Natal’s criticisms 
which have hitherto appeared, this sort of answer is very little 
likely to be made to him. His opponents do not appear fond of 
coming to close quarters. ‘They skirmish round the Bishop's 
»ositions to see if they cannot carry some insufliciently guarded 
outp jst, here and there, rather than assault his main battle. They 


upoin 
great 


direeti 


mest his reasonings on names, and figures, and _ peculiar 
turns of phraseology, and allusions to events as past or 


present which did not happen till long after the date as- 
eribod to the work criticized, with vague guesses, or accusations 
of ‘sowing broadeast the seed of doubt and infidelity;’ or appeals 
¢> the reverence due to ** God’s word ;” or declamation on the im- 
propriety of a Bishop, whose duty it is to answer objections to 
<+ poyealed truth,” being himself its assailant ; or complaints that 
he overlooks the great scheme, of which the Old Testament forms 
a part, to dwell on minor matters in themselves insignificant ; or 
charges that he accuses Samuel, or Jeremiah, or other pious men 
of oll of “forgery.” Or they oppose some opinion of the Bishop 
upon a point contested among critics of the Scriptures, to the 
injons of other critics on this point, and so try to discredit his 
whole method of inquiry, without noticing the fact that all the 
erent Biblical erities are agreed on the main points, such as the 
ara lual growth of the Peatateuch, the comparatively late date when 
the bulk of the first four books was written, and the far later date 
of Deuteronomy, &c. If answers of this kind are all that can be 
made to the Bishop of Natal, it is pretty clear that the victory 
must ultimately declare iu his favour. And hence it becomes of 
great importance to ask ourselves what will be the consequences? 
What position can the Seriptures of the Old Testament occupy 
in religious thought if their character be really such as Bishop 
Colenso’s criticisms lead us to suppose? If the Old Testament is 
looked upon in the light in which these researches present it to us, 
we must regard it simply as the oldest remains of Jewish 
literature—the record of what various eminent men, whose 
names are often unknown to us, imagined, believed, thought, 
or hopel about the past history or future prospects of man- 
kind anl their own especial ancestors, or about the constitu- 
tion of the universe and the relation of man to his Maker. 
The notion that these writers were preserved from liability 
to error must be given up as wholly unproved. Wow far their 
statements are historically true must be a question of special 
inquiry in each case, to be decided not unfrequently in the 
Of what use, it may be asked, can such a literature 
True, we get rid of 





negative. 
possibly be to religious faith or thought ? 
“Scriptural difliculties ” by embracing this notion of the Scerip- 
tures, For these difficulties are only a name for the inconsisten- 
cies, disclosel on a careful examination, between their statements 
and what we regard as true or probable. The “ difficulty 
in the possibility of reconciling our judgments about that which 
the Scriptures contain with the received hypotheses as to their 
origin and infallibility, and necessarily vanishes wheu these hypo- 
theses are given up. But do we not, at the same time, sur- 
render all that makes the Scriptures of importance to our reli- 
gious life ? 
one answer, in an eloquent passage to be found at the close of the 


: c yusists 


To this grave question the Bishop of Natal has given 


twenty-first chapter of his present volume. 


* Securus judicat Orbis Terrarium!” 








| 


cism affords the strongest evidence that the of 
great intellectual error in religious matters is no mark of the 


absence of a Divine teaching. It enables us to dise ver a con- 


presence 


sistent, divinely ordered plan of development, realized by 
means of the confused maze of man’s religious history. The 


religious story of the Jew culminates in the coming of Christ into 
a world prepared for His reception by influences political, social, 
and religious, quite other than Jewish. Out of the impu!se given 
by this great event to those influences arose the Christian Church, 
through a process very analogous, so far as it can be followed, to that 
through which the Old Testament grew up among the Jews, 
though its converse. The insensible guidance of Go's Spivit 
working through a vast variety of national and individual energies, 
led the Jew to look forwards to a great deliverer, by whom all 
men should be brought to a knowledge of the one true God. <A 
similar guidance, working through still more varie: energies, 
Aryan as well as Semitic, led the Church to look back to One who 
had manifested the Divine essence under a human form, that He 
might bless men in every nation by transforming them into a like- 
ness to Himself. In each case a great truth was coupled with a 
great error. ‘The Jew supposed that the spread of a knowlelge of 
the true God among other nations would be accompanied by the 
elevation of his own nation to political supremacy. The Church 
supposed herself to be the depository, not only of a spirit of trust 
in a Divine Presence, but also of a body of intellectual truths, to 
be fixe], when disputed, from time to time by the decisions of her 
councils. Yet the Jew prepared the way for the Church, and the 
ecclesiastical conception of a religious truth authoritatively deter- 
mined may prepare, and as we believe is preparing, the way for the 
scientific conception of a religious truth evolved into clearness by free 
discussion, after the manner of all other sciences. ‘lo such a result 
the evidence of a long process of gradual development is inlispens- 
able. The Seriptures of the Old ‘Testament, coutaining as they 
do the record of one of the most important parts of this process, 
cannot therefore ever lose their value for the support of religious 
trust, whatever opinion we may form of their accuracy as his- 
torical records of outward events,—a value independent of the 
force and beauty of the religious sentiments expressed in thei, on 
which the Bishop of Natal justly insists as an indestructible source 
of influence. Religious thought must long continue to offer a per- 
plexing struggle of conflicting opinions. Is it no advantage that 
we can look back upon a past, where out of a similar struggle the 
rich germ of spiritual life which has grown up within the Chris- 
tian Church was ultimately evolved? Do we really gain anything 
by assuming that God's Spirit formerly taught one favoured nation 
by a long succession of infallible guides, but now has ‘*‘ changed 
Ilis hand,” and left mankind to blunder on in ceaseless squabbles, 
whether certain books are or are not infallible, and what is their 
meaning if they are? May we not rather feel thankful to be 
delivered from this nightmare, and rejoice to see in the Scriptures 
the evidence of an harmonious progress in the religious history of 
mankind, which ‘* justifies the ways of God to man.” 

The consideration of this general question has extended to a 
ength which must curtail more than we could wish our remarks 
upon the special features of the volume before us. Yet per- 
haps it may do more than the most detailed examination could 
do to commend its study to our readers. We can honestly 
say that the book ought to be in the hands of every one 
wh» desires to judge for himself of the evidence on which it 
is maintained that the book of Genesis, as we possess it, con- 
tains compositions by several distinct writers, and that the great 
body of it is certainly not older than the age of David, while a few 
The 
present part of Bishop Colenso’s work consists of two main divi- 
sions. In the first the Bishop states the conclusions at which he 
has arrived, both as to the number of writers concerned in the 
composition of our book of Genesis and as to the times when they 
respectively lived, and gives a c mdensed view of the arguments 
It includes an analysis of the 


passages must be referred to the age of Manasseh or Josiah. 


on whieh these conclusions rest. 


“Again, I say, the fact that the true and faithful of all lands, of | book into its different portions, each printe 1 connecte lly at length. 
all ages, have found unspeakable solace anl delight in the study | The second division, which is preceded by a synoptical table very 


of the Scriptures, such as no other book has ever su yplied —have 
drank from it from day to day, as from the brook by the way 
side, the living stream which has refreshel their souls, when 
travelling hot and weary through this land of their pilgrimage— 
this witness of the Church to the value of the Bible is a surer 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


useful for enabling any particular passage to be found, contains 
an examination of the linguistic peculiarities of each verse through- 
out Genesis, pointing out the differences of phraseology aud other 
consilerations on which a judgment as to the difference or agree- 


ment of authorship can be founded. So that, whether the 


evidence of its divine original, of its divine appointment to fill a | student of the work agrees with the Bishop or differs from him, 
wonderful part in the education of mankind, than any decree of | he has here ample materials for coming to a judgment for himself, 


synod or council, or any miraculous proof could be.” 


‘Lo a great extent these materials are new. Noteven the industry 


Bat we think there is a further, perhaps we may add a/ of Hufeld or Boehmer, the two German authors who have devoted 


deeper answer. The Bible viewel in g 


the light of criti- the greatest amount of care to the examiuation of the book of 
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Genesis, has carried investigation to the same degree of exhaustive 
minuteness ; and we share the Bishop's conviction ‘that the 
labour spent on this analysis will not, in any case, have been spent 
in vain, since here are facts which must at any rate be taken into 


account by all future labourers in this department of Biblical | 


criticism,” and of which, as he modestly says, ‘‘ my register may 
afford some help, or at least save some tedious toil to others in the 
prosecution of their own inquiries.” 

Besides these principal divisions, the volume contains also, an 
interesting dissertation on the relation between the name Jah or 
Jahveh, the original form of Jehovah, and the name Iao of the 
great deity of the Phonicians; an account of Professor Dozy’s 
researches into the Israelitish origin of the ancient sanctuary at 
Mecca; and a detailed reply to the criticisms of Professor Perowne 
and Bishop Browne on the theory as to the use of the names 
Elohim and Jehovah in the Psalms, contained in the second part of 
the Bishop of Natal’s work. 

We refer especially to this theory, because it is closely connected 
with the view of the growth of the book of Genesis now put forth 
by the Bishop, and which forms the principal difference between 
his opinions on this matter and those commonly entertained by 
his precursors in Germany. The critics who have distinguished 
traces of different authors in the book of Genesis, have usually 
supposed that there existed at one period among the Jews two 
complete accounts of the history of their forefathers, going up to 
the creation of the world, and distinguished by the use of the 
words Elohim or Jehovah as the name of God, and that 
out of these a third author compiled the present account, 
interweaving narratives of some parts of the history derived 
from other sources. ‘The Bishop of Natal also assigns the greater 
part of the book of Genesis to two authors. Of these he con- 
siders that the first, whom he supposes to have been the prophet 
Samuel, wrote a connected narrative, marked by many peculiar 
turns of thought and expression, extending from the creation to 
the age of Moses, in which God is exclusively called Elohim, down 
to the time when, in the sixth chapter of Exodus, the revelation 
of the name Jehovah is described. The second author, who may 
not improbably have been Nathan, added, he thinks, to this nar- 
rative at four different periods of his life a variety of accounts, 
not more distinguished from each other by their style than may 
often be the case with works composed by the same writer at 
different times, but having the following peculiarities :— First, 
that in the passages which are shown by various circumstances, 
independent of the name given to God, to have been the earliest 
written God is exclusively called Elohim ; Secondly, that in those 
passages which are similarly shown to have been written in the 
third and fourth epochs, the name given to God is almost ex- 
clusively Jehovah; Thirdly, that the second set of passages is 
marked by the use both of Elohim and of Jehovah, though the 
latter less frequently than the former. 

It must be understool that this theory is quite distinct from 
the proposition that the original Elohistic writer is markedly dis- 
tinguished from the other authors of the book of Genesis. ‘The 
evidence for this fact seems to us overwhelming. It consists 
in differences of style almost as great as the differences 
between Addison and Johnson. It seems scarcely less clear 
that there are at least three other writers whose styles are 
markedly distinct, though from the small quantity of matter 
contributed by two of them to the book of Genesis, the evidence 
for this cannot be so conclusive as in the first case. The question 
whether the portion remaining after these parts of Genesis have 
been removed is the work of one author or of more than one is of 
much greater delicacy, on which the Bishop of Natal, though 
decided in his own opinion, admits that other inquirers may fairly 
differ from him. The interesting part of his conclusions is, that the 
distinction pointed out by him between the different sets of addi- 
tions, whether made by one or more than one author, casts a 
curious and instructive light upon a number of questions connected 
with the internal history and social or religious state of the Jews 
in the times of Samuel and David, while it removes some grave 
difficulties which have perplexed former attempts to distinguish 
the book of Genesis into its elements. 





THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.* 
WE can cordially recommend Mr. Jones’s book—to his parishion- 
ers. Is not this a great deal to be able tasay? There are many 
excellent clergymen of the sermonizing order of whom we could 
not say it; their books are probably the last things their parish- 





* The Regular Swiss Round; in Three Trips. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., In- 
cumbent of st. Luke’s, Berwick Sweet, Soho. London: Alexander Strahan. 1305, 


| ioners would care to invest in. But Mr. Jones shows such a 
| hearty, healthy spirit, such outspoken frankness and bonhomie, that 
| his flock may well be proud of him. He enjoys his holiday so 
thoroughly, and labours so cordially to impart his enjoyment to the 
stay-at-home members of his poor parish, that it is unfair in us to 
| judge his book from any point of view but theirs. We ought to 
| put ourselves in the position of one of the frequenters of “our 
reading rooms at St. Luke’s.” It is certain that if we were todo 
so we should be mightily entertained by much that our usual 
critic sense is far from approving. We have unfortunately met 
with many mild jokes in print before now, and are a little tired of 
|them, ‘Their presence usually makes us intolerant. Weknow the 
flippant cockney school too well, and have watched its gradual ex- 
tinction with too much pleasure to greet any revival of it. And 
we must say that Mr. Jones's first trip contains a greater quantity 
and a lower quality of mild jokes than any recent volume. But 
in the self-assumed quality of parishioner and frequenter of the 
St. Luke’s lectures we relax all our severity. We chuckle good- 
humouredly at the usual progress through France, beginning 
with the Channel and ending at Strasbourg. ‘The slowness 
of the Swiss trains, the ogre whom Mr. Jones's party took as a 
porter, and who keeps up a string of howls for more than 
fifty pages, the statements that “ Chaillu would have shot the 
| ogre and brought his skin home,” and that ‘* the day would look 
uncommonly foolish ” without the sunrise, raise us gradually toa 
contented level of laughter, broken now and then by a roar at 
something more than usually comic. 

That with all this we learn nothing about Switzerland is per- 
haps not surprising. But as we are not members of the Alpine 
Club we need not besevere upon this failing. We have no persoual 
interest in defending the new theory of Switzerland, or in exclud- 
ing all tourists who have not attained the requisite 12,000 feet. 
The old ideas of Switzerland as a country of magnificent scenery 
have not yet been eradicated in us, and we have not yet come to 
regard it as a climbing-ground, an open-air gymnasium, fitted with 
the newest appliances, and abounding in difficult poles, break-neck 
ladders, and wide jumps over crevasses. ‘The Alpine clubmen are 
very indignant with Mr. Jones for daring to ‘*do” Switzerland 
without any ‘* ascents;” the only one he attempted was that of the 
Aletsch Horn, and that, he says, ‘‘ resulted in a failure which would 
ensure my being blackballed by the Alpine Club.” Again, he 
speaks of a table Uhéte at Zermatt, and contrasts his own prowess 
with the knife and fork with that of some regular climbers who 
were *‘ very much done.” ‘One left the table after tumbling a 
mutton chop about his plate and went to bed, another was so 
bruised on the hands he could not cut his meat.” And 
Mr. Jones ate a hearty dinner. All this style of reflection is 
very unpleasant to the cragsman. Here is a quiet cockney 
having an appetite after a quiet walk from Visp to Zermatt, and 
the hardy climber who has been up a mountain is either so bruised 
or so shaken that he cannot cut his meat. If the object of Swiss 
travelling was merely to get an appetite, there could be little 
question which was best suited—the regular round or the acute 
angles of the peaks. But if the object is relaxation or enjoyment, 
we think the two are pretty equally balanced, the one for one 
class, the other for another. The keen-eyed young man who 
succumbed to Mr. Jones at the dinner-table has very likely 
chronicled his ascent of that day without alluding to anything 
but the danger and excitement. Perhaps he has put in a passing 
sneer at the “regular” tourist who was so indifferent to both, 
and who seemed to think he came to Zermatt in order to enjoy 
the table @héte. Yet Mr. Jones is not slack in showing that he 
did enjoy Swiss scenery, that he had an eye for peculiarities of 
Swiss character, and that he was always open to genial reflec- 
tions. How pleasantly he speaks of a christening he saw, and 
how unusual such descriptions are in the class of tourists with 
whom he ranks himself :— 


“ The pasteur, who baptized his own child, performed the first part of 
the service from the pulpit, and then walking down, poured water first 
into the hollow of his hand, and then on his infant, without taking it 
into his arms. The kind-hearted man nearly broke down in uttering 
the solemn words of baptism, and set off a number of poor women, who 
showed the sympathy between them and their pasteur by the tears 
which stole down their honest brown cheeks.” 


Little touches of kindness like this are not rare in the volume, 
and they are very pleasant. Sometimes indeed Mr. Jones is 
tempted to be original and striking, and then he is apt to jar 
against our feelings. For instance, when he records an escape his 
wife had from sudden death he moralizes rather disagreeably. After 
saying well enough, ‘‘ A mere twig, a rotten sod, an ant-hill alone, 
often lies betwixt us and the great mystery of the unseen,” he 
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adds, “we recover ourselves, we give a little twist to the left or 
the right, as it may be, and instead of learning what death means 
we grumble because the dinner is late at the inn.” Another in- 
stance occurs in the account of Berne. Mr. Jones tells the story 
of the Englishman who fell into the pit where the bears of the 
town are kept, and was killed when he tried to get out. “ Hor- 
rible !” he adds, ‘*to be squeezed in the clutches of a beast one | 
has read of in books of savage travel, within sight of your inn, 
and a cabstand.” What is there so peculiarly horrible? It is 
entirely the incongruity raised in Mr. Jones's own mind by the | 
thought of savage travel and the cabstand. But there are many 
other deaths infinitely more horrible against which a cabstand 
would be no protection. A clergyman might be bitten by a mad 
dog in his own study, while writing the “ fifthly and lastly ” of 
his next Sunday’s sermon. 

We are not sorry that Mr. Jones does not join in the general 
outcry against the mercenary character of the Swiss, and does not 
sigh for that rough honesty which many people think so delight- | 
ful till they are in the midst of it. He says very wisely that he 
likes an attentive landlord, if he is not servile and not extortionate. | 
‘Rough honesty may be a fine thing in print, but give me civil 
honesty, when I enter an inn hungry and tired.” Regular tourists | 
are too apt to judge the Swiss in general by the small guides and 
beggars of Grindelwald. One thinks the whole nation dishonest 
because he saw a Swiss gentleman travel first class in a steamboat | 
with a second-class ticket, Another talks of an overcharge at an | 
inn, and the proof that it was an overcharge by the landlord | 
consenting to a reduction. ‘There is not the least doubt that | 
many such cases may be found in Switzerland, as in all other coun- 
tries which are much travelled. But if you think civility suspi- | 
cious and readiness to oblige the same as readiness to charge, you 
may find that the two do not always go together, and that a man | 
may cheat you with the utmost alacrity, though he has been gruff | 
and indifferent in waiting on you. Mr. Jones doubts whether the 
Swiss have any natural enterprise about their mountains, or ever 
took seriously to climbing till tourists took to paying them. Of | 
course they never climbed for the scenery; the appreciation of | 
scenery implies leisure and cultivation. Who can forget the de- | 
scription of the Highlands in Macaulay's //istory, and the reasons | 
given for Goldsmith's preference of the flats of Holland? The | 
traveller, says Macaulay, is not likely to be thrown into ecstacies 
by the abruptness of a precipice from which he is in imminent ! 
danger of falling two thousand feet perpendicular ; by the boiling 
waves of a torrent which suddenly whirls away his baggage and 
forces him to run for his life; by the gloomy grandeur of a pass 
where he finds a corpse which marauders have just stripped and 
mangled ; or by the screams of those eagles whose next meal may 
probably be on his own eyes. In like manner the Swiss peasant 
would be little affected by the beauty of the crags he had to scale 
in search of a chamois. But he had to scale them for it, and it 
was in that way he gained the experience which stood him after- 
wards insuch stead. By dint of hearing the raptures of tourists 
he has learnt some raptures of his own, and we should imagine 
it was not often that Mr. Jones met with the indifference recorded 
in the following paragraph :— 

“T was riding once by moonlight through a famous valley, when I 
fell into conversation with a Swiss about his native land. ‘ Do you live 
in this part of the country?’ I asked.—‘ Yes,’ he replied.—‘ It is very 
beautiful,’ I said.—‘ Ah!’ he rejoined, with some show of enthusiasm, 
‘it is indeed, monsieur ; it bears excellent potatoes,’ ” 

What else Mr. Jones saw and did may be told in few words. 
He found that bond fide tourists availed themselves of all opportu- 
nities of going to church; that the greater proportion of a travel- 
ling congregation remained to communicate, and looked “ devout 
and sunburnt.” He dropped a little pellet of tobacco into a shoal 
of small fish, and was amused to see a big one swallow it at a 
gulp, and then disgorge it instantly with an expression of anxiety 
on his countenance. He agreed with Murray in lamenting that 
the scenery of the Lungern Lake had been spoiled by its partial 
drainage, though when we passed the lake four years ago it seemed 
to have recovered its beauty. To say the truth, Mr. Jones is a 
little too fond of agreeing with Murray. In some places he seems 
bent on popularizing Murray for the benefit of his institute. Of 
course one of the principal features of the Regular Swiss Round is 
the red book which accompanies the traveller, and which consti- 
tutes him emphatically that dangerous character, the homo unius libri. 
But when he has come home we should like the red book to be con- 
signed to the reference-shelf ; and we no more care to have Mr. 
Jones displaying his knowledge of it in popular lectures at St. 
Luke’s, or in this reprint of them, than we should care to see a 
a preceding him to the pulpit with an alpenstock in place of | 
MS usual wan. 





| Second Empire which has yet appeared. 


| form of a disquisition, like that of De ‘ 


MAURICE JOLY’S “MACHIAVEL ET MONTESQUIEU."* 
M. Maurice Joty is a writer who has succeeded so well in 
hiding the merits of his work, that they have scarcely been dis- 
covered by any but its legal accusers and suppressors. It needs a 
robust reader to travel through the first third of his Dialogue, and 


| yet it is impossible to close the volume without feeling that it 


contains by far the most searching analysis of the policy of the 
The author's misfortune 
has been that he has chosen a dramatic form, which he was quite 
incapable of working out in a manner which should be even 
tolerable for the general public. If he did so in the hope of 
escaping the Argus glance of the French literary police, he was 
wofully mistaken, since he has been condemned without mercy for 
an almost unread book. Whereas, had he adopted the ordinary 
‘oequeville on American de- 
mocracy, the incisive and penetrating vigour of his criticism 
would have been certain to fasten public attention, at no higher 
cost to himself. 

The real sting of the work lies in its “Table des Matidres,” or 
** Contents.” This, which in ordinary cases is a mere repro- 
duction of chapter-headings by the printer, becomes in M. Joly's 
hands a real treatise of some fourteen pages, four-fifths of which 
might be transcribed almost literally as a summary of the 
Napoleonic policy, and the reader who wishes to understand the 
book should be careful to consult this in the first instance, so as 
to be able to take up the thread of the writer's argument at the 
point at which he may feel it to become really interesting,—the 
dulness of the opening matter being in very truth almost un- 
surpassable. Beginning in this way a little before the first 
dialogue on the Constitution, and skipping judiciously from time 
to time the clumsy compliments of the two illustrious shades 
to each other, or the weak objections of Montesquieu (as the 
representative of modern Liberalism) against the possibility of 
the system which is exhibited to him, we shall find a constantly 
rising interest in the closeness and accuracy of the satire,—if 
satire that may be termed which, without humour, without wit, 
has all the cruelty of an unfavourable photograph. It is impos- 
sible to say that it is not the very image of modern Ceesarism which 
we have under our eyes, but with that indescribable difference 
between the living reality and its representation whereby the malice 
of Phebus Apollo—indignant no doubt at being compelled to 
turn limner at the beck and call of every simpering snob and 
frowsy damsel—anticipating on the ravages of time, shows us, 
without altering a line ora feature, in the beauty of to-day the 
dowdy of twenty years hence, and hardens the handsome young 
Guardsman into a middle-aged martinet. 

The effect of M. Joly’s work depends so greatly on the accu- 
mulation of small touches, put in one by one with the patience of a 
miniature-painter, that it is difficult to give a sufficient idea of it 
by mere extracts. The most telling portions of the book indeed to a 
Frenchman are precisely those which would carry the least amount 
of meaning to the general foreign reader, who would miss most of 
the allusions and lose himself amid details. In quoting there- 
fore asa sample a passage of a more general character, the critic is 
bound to point out that such passages do not give the best idea of 
M. Joly’s powers of political vivisection :— 

“ Macchiavelli.—I have only now to indicate to you certain particu- 
larities in my mode of acting, certain habits of conduct which shall give 
its last characteristic trait to my government. In the first place, I 
mean my designs to be impenetrable, even for those who shall most 
nearly approach me. I would communicate my projects only to 
order them to be executed, and I would only give my orders at the last 
moment. I have the gift of immobility. My end is yonder, I 
am looking in another direction, and when that end comes within reach 
I turn suddenly round and dart on my prey before it has had time to 
utter acry. You could not believe what prestige such a power of dis- 
simulation gives to a man. When it is joined to vigorous action, a 
superstitious respect surrounds him. His counsellors ask one another in 
a whisper what is about to come out of his head; the people place all 
their trust in him; he personifies in their eyes the unknown ways of 
Providence. When they see him pass, they think with involuntary 
terror of what he might do with a bend of the neck. Neighbouring 
States are always in fear, and overwhelm him with marks of their defer- 
ence, for they never know if any enterprise already prepared may 
not be directed against them from one day to the next. . You 
may have seen in my institutions and in my acts how careful I have 
always been to create appearances ; these are needed in words as in acts. 
The height of skill consists in making men believe in one’s frankness, 
whilst keeping a Punic faith. Not only shall my designs be im- 
penotrable, but my words shall signify almost always the contrary of 
what they shall seem to indicate. Only the initiated will be able to 
penetrate the sense of those characteristic sayings which at certain 


moments I shall Jet drop from the throne. When I shall say ‘ My reign 
is peace,’ it will be war; when I shall say that Tappeal to ‘ moral means,’ 





* Dialogue aur Enfers entre Machiavel +t Montesquien ; ou, la Politiq ve de Machiavel 
a1 1%e Siecle. Par un Contemporair. Bruxelles: Mertens et Fils, 1505 
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I shall be abeut to use forcible ones. You have seen that my press has 
a hundred voices, that they are all incessantly speaking of the greatness 
of my reign, of the enthusiasm of my people for their sovereign; that 
they put at the samo time into the mouth of the public the opinions, 





the ideas, the very formulas which are to inspire its conversations; you | smeared with mud and torn by brambles. 


have seen also that my ministers are untiringly astonishing the public 
with the incontestable evidences of their labours, As for me, I would 
‘cand there on great casi 
ons would be received, not only in 


asions. 





rarely speak, once a year only, and he 
And so every one of my manifestati 
my kingdom, but in all Europe, as a real event... . 








So the writer proceeds, in level style, unflagging, merciless. 
You have seen this before, and that; at one time or other, this or 
that portion of the machinery of imperial oppression has been 
analyzed and denounced in far more scathing language. But 
the writer's patient gathering up of details under their respective 
heads ends by exercising a fascination of its own over the reader, 
bringing one by one back to his mind all the half-forgotten 
criticisms of the past, and presenting to him in its reality that 
marvellous tissue of oppression, supple seemingly as a glove, 
and yet riveted with iron—fine often as gossamer, and yet strong 
as adamant,—which the ‘* Wayland Smith” of contemporary 
policy has thrown around the limbs of the greatest of Continental 
nations, and whereby the crafty magician subdues its mighty life 
to his own dark ends. 

On the whole it is difficult to say whether the Second Empire 
has done wisely or unwisely to suppress M. Maurice Joly’s book. 
There were certainly ten chances 
unread by all buta few. But what if the many had taken to 


reading it ? 


LADY FLAVIA.* 


prodigy of beauty and wickedness, who fascinates every one and 
sticks at nothing, puts all her enemies out of the way without 
scruple, and commits suicide when her plots are detected. One 
more case of mistaken identity for which all things have worked 


together, as no one has ever seen cither the villain or the victim, | 
us too forci 


and the likeness between them is sufficiently close to impose —on 
whom? On those who have not seen either. This is enough to 
show the fundamental absurdity of the plot. It requires two 
people who have lived out of the world, which is in itself almost 
an impossibility. In the present case the two have not lived out of 
the old story of Henry Dunbar, only the chicf actor is Lady 
Audley. The world in which the action moves is Miss Braddon’s 
world, peopled by scoundrels, detectives, and colourless lay figures. 
That there is a certain interest throughout, a powerful interest 
even, sometimes an almost enthralling interest, need hardly be 
added. Butithe work is not art, and still less is it nature. 

What the art of a sensation novel is we have long learnt from 
Miss Braddon and Mr. Wilkie Collins. It consists in weaving a 
slow web of mystery, and then slowly unravelling it. But till 
the final touch which disperses the whole fabric, the mystery 
must be complete and unbroken. If the mystery is not kept from 
the reader there is no use in having one at all. Now the author 
of Lady Flavia lets you into the secret from the beginning. 
You know at once that there has been a substitution, and you se 
at once how it will be detected. All the elaborate machinery is 
therefore thrown away. For instance, there is the incident of the 
miniature, which would be very telling if it was properly told 
Lady Flavia buries it in a hollow tree, instead of destroying it, as 
a sensible villain would have done, andthe gamekeeper finds it. 
But the mistake lies in letting the gamekeeper find it, and the 
reader know that he has found it, in the first volume. Again, 
when Amy Ford comes down in search of her old friend, and sees 
the impostor, the gameis up. After that the work of detection is 
plain sailing, and the reader's curiosity begins to relax. But it is 
after this that the author makes the work of detection begin, and 
expends all his power in painting a French agent de séreté when a 
village policeman would have done. We seem to be giving the 
author of Lady Flavia hints for his next sensation novel, but 
this is not our intention. Our only advice to him would be to 
follow his own bent, and not to court what seems the prevailing 
taste, to the detriment of his real powers. It is not to his discredit 
that he cannot construct a plot without a flaw in it—an impregnable 
fortress of mystery, a secret consistently unnatural. He can do 
other things well. The description of the storming of the Chateau 
des Roches, at the beginning of the third volume, is spirited in the 
extreme, There is much cleverness, whether it be of observation 
or invention, in the character of M. Durbec, the French detective. 





wn” Flavia, By the Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wile.” 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
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; to one that it would remain | 


| 


| If not the poacher of to-day, perhaps the shepherd 


One more of the thrilling, nonsensical, impossible stories which Miss | The man who can draw so cleverly as this ought surely 
Braddon brought into fashion. One more heroine who is a| above such impossibilities as his heroine and his plot. 


— 
Wesee him in the garb of a poacher,—‘‘a broad-chested man, 
of middle height,— 

“Clad in a ragged blouse, a sheep-skin cap, and high leather gaiters, 
He had a fowling-piece 
tucked under his arm, a small gourd containing gunpowder at his side, 
There was some- 


and a game-pouch slung at his back. . . . 
val about the man’s 


thing reckless and at the same time c 
impudent face, as he stood showing his white, sharp-pointed teeth, 
in a grin that was meant to be polite, and his one eye, coal-black and of 
hawk-like brilliancy, was fixed beseechingly on the Englishman. The 
other eye was covered by a frowsy patch of black taffetas, and some 
ter that peeped out from beneath the silk were insuflicient 














strips of pla: 
wholly to conceal an ugly cicatrix beneath.” 


A few pages further on he re-appears as a curé:— 





* And as the curé spoke thus, he smiled a sinister smile, that exhibited 
a set of brilliant white teeth; pointed teeth that a wolf might have 

eeth such as belonged to the tattered poacher who had sold 
want to Brand Royston ; also such teeth as glistened when M, 
Durbee, of the Rue Jérusalem, smiled upon his friends and acquaint- 
ances. But the curé looked grave again as a passing villager pulled 
off his hat in token of respect, and his ‘ Benedicité, mon ils,’ was spoken 
with unctuous emphasis, . But whom did the curé so closely 
resemble? Not closely, perhaps, but there was a likeness to some one 
whom Brand had lately seen. The squire never thought of the one- 
eyed poacher who had vowed such deadly vengeance on the garde to 
whom he owed his mutilation and captivity ; that depredator on the 
Crown preserves was not in the least like the sleek rosy priest. But 
the best actor cannot always keep one part wholly distinct from another. 
1 cf yesterday, sitting 


lion, saunter- 


envied ; 











in his goat-skin coat, on the upland fallows ; or the pos 
ing by with his tired horses; or the lame beggar, with the white beard; 
or the invalided soldier, tramping home, the day before yesterday, with 
limping tread and threadbare uniform, and his bundle slung upon a 
littl.” 


stick—porhaps one or other of these resembled the priest a litt 


There is another punishment attending wilful imitation which 
falls heavily on the author of Lady Flavia. The Nemesis of imita- 


| tion has driven him into plagiarism. Not ouly is it impossible to 


| 


| catastrophe in Monte Christo. The snake which is roused from 





read a line of the description of Lady Flavia without thinking of 
Lady Audley, but there are incidents in the novel which remind 
ion of the 






ly of a variety of novelists. 
police when the ladies are just dressed for a ball reminds us of the 
the hollow tree when Lady Flavia deposits the miniature is an 
importation from Lucretia. We should not have noticed these 


the world, which makes the transformation quite impossible. It is | poiuts of resemblance, had it not been for the obvious imitation 


which pervades the whole. But when an author trusts to his 
power of reproducing the impressions originated by others, he is 
certain to be led into what seems wilful plagiarism where he least 
intended it. ‘There can be little doubt that the author of Lady 
Flavia counted on his critics having forgotten Lady .ludley, as 
whenever a writer wishes to sneer at a past work he alopts the safe 
plan of appealing to its slight hold on his memory. Bat just as itis 
sometimes convenient to forget a book it is sometimes convenient to 
it, and memories which can do the one can mostly be 
It is probable that few readers of novels 
‘with adelicate complexion 


remember 
trusted to do the other. 
will come upon this graceful creature, 
like a dainty shell, rose, pink, aud white, a wonderful wealth of 
black hair, and great dark blue eyes, gentle as those of a 


rave 
Lady's 


fawn,” and not remember something of the account of my 
portrait. And when Lady Flavia steals in from her expedition in 
the snow, her face “haggard and pale, but defiant,” herself * ill, 
tired, white, and desperate,” to appear in the drawing-room half 
an hour after ‘in childishly high spirits, laughing her gayest laugh, 
with a bright colour in her cheek, and a bright radiance in her pure 
blue eyes, prattling, singing, moving about the room with her 
customary careless grace,” who can fail to think of Lady Audley 
the morning after she set the lonely inn on fire coming down to 
breakfast without a trace of weariness or emotion ? 

It is superfluous after this to say that the character is unnatural. 
But it may be worth our while examining into the secret of its 
An ordinary criminal is unromantic enough when 


fascination. 
Yet there 


viewed from the sensible matter-of-fact point of view. 
is something absorbing in his crime, in the power which he exerted 
to compass his ends, in the ordinary boundaries he overstepped or 
professed to dispense with. Even men who are not morbid 
endeavour to account for his deed, to image to themselves the 
states of mind through which he passed, to understand the work- 
ings of manifold agencies upon him before and after. Now if the 
criminal is a man of any mental faculties, a man who has fallen 
gradually or unaccountably, who has been surprised into crime, 
or still more forced into it, curiosity becomes interest. How much 
more if we can conceive the most horrid crimes being com- 
mitted by the persons who, of all others, have the least induce- 
ment, persons whom we admire or cherish because we think them 
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naturally as good as they are beautiful. Two opposing feelings freshness about it. The old man at the head is grasping and cruel, and, 


are brought together, —we are made to admire some one for beauty, | 


and to be intensely interested in her as an unaccountable criminal. 
The author conveniently forgets that crimes are mostly committed 
by those who have no other means of conquest. So long as a 
person can have what he wants he is not likely to commit a crime 
to gain it. And a young, beautiful girl is far more likely to rely 
on her beauty, which she knows to be all-powerful, than to em- 
park on an unknown sea of dangers in quest of the influence she 
has got already. However, if the writer leaps boldly across this 
obstacle, there is some reward in store for him. Ile has the 
privilege of creating a monster. Sapient critics compliment him 
on her “lurid loveliness.” People in the country hold up their 
hands in horror—and order the book from Mudie’s. And asa 
necessary consequence, the philosopher is tempted to inquire 
whether there is any deep-seated reason for the reception of such 
a character—whether men think that all women are tigresses or 
serpents, and women know that they are. It may be so. But 
we do not think that Lady Flavia proves it. We do not think 
the book either lurid or horrible. We cannot recommend it to 
readers who pride themselves on enjoying their murders, for it 
only contains two,—one which is not intended and succeeds, the 
The reader to whom we do 
and we beg him to study it 
give us more characters like 


other which is intended and fails. 
recommend it is the author himself, 
attentively, in order that he may 
Brand Royston and never perpetrate another Lady Flavia. 


r ree r 2. 
CURRENT LI ALTORE. 
_—_<—e— 

(1) The Sutherlands. (2) Rutledye. (3) Christine; or, Philip's. 
(Warne’s Companion Library.)—These three stories of American life are 
really better than the hideous wrapper, which is thought handsome 
They are evidently written 


NEF 
iv 


St. 


by the publisher, would lead one to suppose. 
against time, are diffuse and sketchy, abound in Americanisms, and have 
a strong family likeness, still the authoress (for we think we can guess 
the sex) has the power of describing character, and draws from life, 
and, with more leisure than the exigencies of a shilling series allow, might 
produce a good novel. Her principle of construction, as at present 
shown, is simple. The first article of her stock-in-trade is a hero of 
unusual gravity and wisdom, just one of those Americans that we have 
all met, well-informed, and very courteous, but who seem to have 
registered a vow against indulging in anything like a laugh; his natural 
tendencies in the case before us are intensified by early and mysterious 
troubles. As his correlative is introduced a young lady, thoughtful 
beyond her years, and of decided religious convictions; the two immediately 
appreciate one another, but are the victims of all kinds of misunder- 
standings, and do not succeed in marrying till the end of the volume. In 
the mean time, they are much harassed, and the ladies at least entangled 
in difficulties by a number of worldly and frivolous persons, who are 
very shadowy to the reader, and not much better than mere walking 
Thus an opportunity is gained of which the 


ladies and gentlemen. 
lengths, of describing fashion- 


authoress avails herself to tedious 
able New York life in Rutledge, and what we should call country 
gaities in Christine. Rutledge opens with a very prolix flirtation, 
in which the solemn hero and thoughtful heroine analyze one another's 
character ; this and the doings of her fashionable aunt and cousins at 
New York form the main part of the book; there is a murder and 
suicide thrown in at the end, but rather in compliance with the 
sensational demands of the day than the necessities of the plot. Chris- 
tine contains more life and incident; the heroine is the victim of a 
dying sister who, unfortunate in matrimony, prevails upon Christine to 
promise not to marry, but to devote herself to the care of the son she is 
leaving an orphan. He turns out a scamp; and, of course, the grave 
hero, whom you cannot help loving, comes on the scene. The difficulties of 
the position result in a very fair story, but it is spoilt for the majority of 
English readers by endingin a marriage with a deceased wife's sister, which 
it would seem is quite unobjectionable with good people in America. 
The Sutherlands is the best of the series, and is really interesting in 
parts, though the story as a whole is disjointed, and the characters that 
looked promising fade away into indistinctness towards the end. The 
Scene opens in England in 1760, with the usual misunderstanding 
between the two persons who are destined for each other; the lady dis- 
appears into fashionable life in London, and is heard no more of till the 
close of the book; the hero, a clergyman, in disgust quits his native 
land in company with his sister, who is the real heroine of the story, and 
takes an appointment as catechist to the negroes and Indians near New 
York. This is a relief to the reader, as the authoress was getting into 
trouble in England; sho had already introduced a Lady Frances, the 
daughter of a baronet with a strange style of conversation, and had anti- 
Cipated by a good many years tho architectural doings of the Messrs. 
Adams in Portland Place. She is quite at home in America, and a 
Colonial housshold belonai ig to an uncle of the exiles who had left Eng- 
land under queor cir 23 is well described, anl haz a pleasant 


sunistan: 





it would seem, was intended at one time to contribute a good deal moro 
to the plot than he actually does; he has a son, rough but chivalrous, 
whose love-makings and love-breakings with the English girl constitute 
the pleasantest portion of the book; then there is a half-caste Indian 


|.girl, who is in love with the sou, and whose jealousy seemed likely to 


| lead to something, but does not; the rest of the picture is filled in with 
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Jil Moments by One of 


slaves, Dutch neighbours, a Methodist preacher, who is another 
disappointment, and an English officer who is brought from Canada 
to perplex the young farmer. The end is weak; tho Indian girl 
falls a victim to the old man’s cruelty, the son is killed by a fall 
from his horse in looking after her, the heroine dies, and the 
young clergyman is all that is left to us. For his bonefit, and 
to provide something like a happy ending, a supplementary chapter is 
added, in which the first hereoine is resuscitated in the position of 
governess in a very disagreeable family. She is discovered by her lover, 
and whatever comfort the reader can clicit from a marriage quand 
méme is thus afforded. The old man who caused the death of the slave 
girl receives a curious sentence, for which one would have been glad to 
see some historical precedent quoted. He is ordered for the remainder 
of his life to wear about his neck a halter, and to appear once a year 
before the assembly of the province; in the case of his surviving to the 
age of 99, he is to suffer the extreme penalty of the law. This sounds 
odd, but odd things were done in the American colonies. We have 
treated this story at some length, as we think it contains interosting 
matter and elements of promise. The authoress certainly draws from 
such life as she has seen, and has a wholesome regard for its moralities 
and proprieties. 
A Reasonable Faith, By John Baker Hopkins. (Longmans). Thought- 
the (Saunders and Otley.)—-We have 
put these books together, as, though differing in subject-matter, they 
Both writers are concerned at the 
tendency to panic which soams to prevail at the present day in the 
ranks of orthodoxy. Both writers, sincere believers in the Christian 
Revelation, find no warrant in it for attempting to check the develop- 
ment of the reason and the employment of it in free inquiry. Mr. 
Hopkins holds that faith is the gift of God, bestowed on some, withheld 
from others; that men believe by faith, and when they believe find no- 
thing in what they believe contrary to reason and the analogy of nature. 
He goes over muchof Butler's ground, and argues that just as some men 
are happier than others in this world through natural gifts, so through 
the gift of faith some may be saved and others lost in the world to come. 
In rather curious language he maintains that death and hell have 


eople. 


are written with the same object. 


not been “cheated,” and, at the samo time, the law that awards 
to sin the punishment of death fulfilled by the operation of 
the death of Christ upon the transgression of Adam. He asks, 


in illustration, “Is the plague cheated because the sanitary regu- 
lations of the city are good?” It might be suggested that, to 
make the analogy complete, the plague should come, if the sanitary 
regulations of the founder of the city were bad, however good they might 
have become since; or that it should be restrained from coming, though 
they remained bad, if in the meantime a sanitary reformer had been put 
to death. It is difficult to avoid the appearance of irreverence in dealing 
with these parallelisms from nature, but the responsibility rests with 
those who put them forward. It will be seen, however, that Mr. Hopkins 
holds fully the popular view of the atonement, which regards the 
world as saved by the death rather than the life of Christ, and we 
may be thankful for a protest in favour of religious liberty from such 
a quarter. The author of Zhoughtful Moments has put together a 
series of papers on such subjects as the “Fear of Consequences,” which 
includes an argument in favour of a revision of the translation of the 
Bible and of the Prayer Book; “ Temptation to Despondency,” in which 
he protests against the fears of the religious world in connection with 
scientific and critical investigations; ‘“ Misrepresentations of the Hea- 
*in which he attacks the idea of Heaven being a long chapel 
Ife writes modestly, 


venly State,’ 
Sunday; church music, and other kindred topics. 
but has evidently given time and thought to the study of the Scriptures 
and scriptural literature, and his book will be found useful by the class 
to which, from his description of himself and the character of some of 
his remarks, he belongs, viz., that of conventional, middle-class church- 
goers, amongst whom he is honourably distinguished by the determination 
to “exercise to the full his right of private judgment with the sincere 
desire of regulating the practice of his life according to God's will.” 

Echoes of Many Voices from Many Lands. By “ A. F.” (Macmillan).— 
The leading idea of this collection of extracts in prose and verse, prin 
cipally English, but with one or two French and Italian pieces, is to be 
gathered from the motto on the title-page, “ Men crave for happiness 
from what happens, but God promises peace happen what may.” It iv 
intended for those who, from want of health or success, or any other 
cause, do not contemplate the present life with any absorbing interest. 
The publishers have done all they can for the volume in the way of 
type and paper, and the majority of the extracts are well chosen, but 
Tupper and Cumming are names that have no business in the com- 
pany they are found in, and the Rev. P. B. Power meets with favour 
that seems hardly justified by the selections from a work of his, with 
urioas title of ‘I Wills’ of the Psalms. 
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Christian Companionship for Retired Hours. (Strahan.)—The writer Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. Adapted for the use of schools. By 
of this volume belongs to that sect of Christians who consider that there | Rev. John Hunter, M.A. (Longmans.)—This is a useful school book 
is no true religion apart from the use of a certain phraseology. It is not edited by a former Vice-Principal of the National Society’s Training 
that their lives are much different from those of other people ; they eat, | College. It begins with the old history of Hamlet, followed by the 
they drink, they marry and are given in marriage, but they call well-known criticisms of Goethe and Coleridge, and the Drs. Connolly 
themselves “pardoned sinners,” or “broken hearts,” or by some | and Burkhill, which form a good introduction to the study of the play, 
other metaphorical and unreal designation, and denounce their | The notes are simple and sensible, without any affectation of learning or 
fellow-Christians who do not adopt their language as respect- | subtlety of interpretation. It would be an improvement in another 
able worldlings or mere philanthropists at the best. It is curious | edition if more pains were taken with the etymological explanation of 
to see how the present writer interprets the narrative of the | the words. For instance, we are told that “ unhouseled ” and “ unanealed” 
marriage at Cana. ‘It relates,” he says, “to a marriage, an occasion | mean without the eucharist and extreme unction respectively, but 
on which among worldly people wine flows in abundance, joy sparkles no reason is given why the words should have these meanings. Some- 
round, and there is no room for anxious cares. But it is not in one of | thing should have been said about the Saxon word “housel,” and the 
these loud hilarious scenes that we find Jesus Christ; the couple of | verb “to anneal,” and these aro by no means solitary instances. There 
Cana in Galilee were, we doubt not, a pious couple.” Now this is a | is no lack of explanation in a similar work, The First Book of Cowper's 
perfectly gratuitious assumption, introduced by the writer solely for the | Zs, by Walter McLeod (Longmans), which is specially pre- 


purpose of applying a harsh term to the conduct of his fellow-Christians | pared for the use of students in female training colleges under 
of the present day. They are “worldly poople” and “loudly hilari- Government inspection. Here there are full directions for analyzing 
sentences, and a most elaborate body of notes scarcely complimentary to 


ous” if they drink champagne at a wedding breakfast. By a special 
revelation, one must suppose, to the writer, the guests at Cana are | the female intellect; but we suppose the Master of Method in the Royal 
known to have indulged in no audible merriment, though they con- | Military Asylum knows whatis required in these cases. 
sumed the contents of six water-pots, holding two or three firkins a- Sea Bathing and Sea Air. By Le Docteur Brochard. Translated by 
piece, in addition to the wine originally provided. It really behoves | W. Strange, M.D. (Longman.)—Sea bathing in the opinion of our 
Christians to display towards one another the charity they have in store | author is too powerful an agent to be left entirely in the hands of the 
for the old pagans or the modern heathen, and to believe that their | bathers. At all events this is the case with children and invalids, for 
neighbours may be living in the fear of God, even if they do not inter- | whose use this little work is chiefly intended, or perhaps we ought to 
lard their conversation with certain phrases that have pretty well lost the | say for that of their medical advisers. Dr. Brochard is at the head of a 
meaning that they had. large establishment at La Tremblado on the coast below La Rochelle, 
The Boy Crusaders. By J. G. Edgar. With illustrations by R. | and has had considerable experience in what he calls marine medication. 
Dudley. (Cassell.)—This is one of poor Mr. Edgar’s well-known books for ; He has received the silver medal of the Imperial Academy of Medicine 
boys. Weare afraid that it is the last they will have, as he died suddenly | for this little volume, which has been neatly translated by Dr. Strange, 
and prematurely last year. Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the | Professional men who have not given much attention to the subject will 
times he was chronicling and loving his work, he naturally rendered it | derive benefit from its perusal, indeed it contains a good deal of in- 
interesting to the class that he was addressing. Tho present story | formation that will be found interesting by the general reader who is 
relates the adventures of two English boys who joined the crusade | not satisfied with getting good at the seaside, but wishes to know how 
under Louis IX. of France. King Louis isa fine character to introduce | and why he gets it. 
to boys, and old Joinville’s chronicle isa mine which the author has; Songs and Poems. By James Netherby. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)— 
judiciously worked. There is a fair amount of fighting, but not too We cannot say much for this volume of verse. —The author has a knack 
much, and the usual rescue of distressed demoiselles, and altogether all | of stringing words together which have a pretty sound, but not much 
that the heart of boy can require. The illustrations aro really good. | meaning. He sings principally of love and the ladies in the most senti- 
A Short History of the English Church, from its first Establishment to | mental and proper way, and would no doubt be voted charming as a 
the End of the Anglo-Saxon Period. (Parker, London and Oxford).— | drawing-room minstrel. He has thrown in two or three translations 
This little volume will please the children, for whom it is intended. It | from Horace, which are not always correct, as when he renders, “ Heu! 
is written with a slight High Church bias, and of course due prominence | quoties, fidem mutatosque Deos flebit,” in the ode to Pyrrha, by “ Alas! 
is given to that ancient British Church before Augustine’s time, which is | how oft will he forswear His faith and fickle Deity!” nor very happy, 
80 precious a possession in the eyes of the controversialists who main- | as at the end of the same ode, when he flounders thus :— 








tain that it was the Roman, and not the English Church, which first pro- 
tested or dissented within this realm. But the story is well told, the 
descriptions of the Druids and the early saints and kings are graphic, 
and the account of the mode of life in those days, and the general ap- 
pearance of things, is truthful and interesting. Perhaps the illustration 
of the office of a bishop, which is taken from military life, and implies 
that each such functionary is as a commander-in-chief in the field, may 
be considered exaggerated, but it will not do the children any harm, 
who will form their own notions of bishops hereafter, and in the mean 
time will fix their attention on pleasant stories of St. Patrick and St. 
Columba, or Dunstan and King Edwy, and the like, from which they 
can derive nothing but good. 

The Poetical Annual for 1865. (Pitman).—The editors of this volume 
hit upon the happy idea of laying under contribution the vanity of the 
verse-makers of the United Kingdom. Each writer of an accepted 
piece of poetry was to subscribe for a copy of the work, in which his 
precious composition received the immortalization of print. We should 


. have thought the project would have met with astounding success, but 


whether the rhymers thought so too, and were afraid of the cost of the 
volume, or, as the editors suggest, the plan was not sufficiently adver- 
tised, only 2 very small result has come of it. That there has been any 
considerable rejection of pieces, as is insinuated in a third hypothesis, 
is difficult to conceive, when one examines those that have been pub- 
lished, 
“Knowledge, however, must be well applied, 
Brought out in life, where'er we may reside,” 
is a specimen from the Rev, T. Wallace on Progress, Here is an exqui- 
site stanza from the Condemned Sailing Frigate :— 
“Pride of the fleet 
Wert thou, foremost in naval evolution 
For exercise of guns (to give a notion), 
Thou could’st all beat.” 
And here is a new view of Memory :— 
“In youth and age it flourishes, 
Like the Lily of the field, 
And holds a mighty weapon forth, 
An everlasting shield.” 
Which would seem to be equally untrue both of the lily and of memory. 


—These three extracts will “ give a notion,” anda correct one too, of | 


the whole volume, and any standard which they passed could scarcely 
exclude anything in the shape of verse. 


‘The mighty Sea God's Shrine proclaims, 

By votive tablet hung up there, 

As a remembrance against thee, 

Of shipwreck suffer'd so by me.” 
A Selection of Psalms and Hymns. By Rev. C. Kemble; with music 
selected, arranged, and partly composed by S. S. Wesley. (Shaw.)— 
| There are two editions of this hymnbook, price 2s. Gd. and 1s. respec- 
| tively. We suppose that Wesley’s music will constitute its principal 
recommendation, and so shall state shortly what his views are on the 
fitness of tunes for congregational singing. In the selection of the old 
ones he has been guided, he says, by their simplicity and long usage; 
and he has endeavoured to compose such new ones as shall be easy to 
catch and to remember. He has been actuated by an “earnest desire 
to do full justice to so interesting and grave a subject,” and concludes 
with the expression of an opinion that the whole subject of Church 
music might derive great profit were some such attentive investigation 
bestowed upon it, as has of late been instituted in almost every other 

department of the public service. 

The Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. Lectures by Charles West, 
M.D. (Longman).—It is sufficent to announce the publication of this 
new (fifth) and enlarged edition of Dr. West's lectures. The reputation 
of the author and the nature of the subject preclude the idea of criticism. 
We gather from the preface that tho volume is the result of the observa- 
tion of between 30,000 and 40,000 cases, that it has passed through 
three editions in America and four in Germany, and has been translated 
into Danish, Dutch, Russian, and French. 

We have also received a people's edition of Mr. John Stuart Mill's 
admirable work on Liberty (Longman); Little Archie's Catechism, by 
Emily G. Nesbitt (Hatchard), where little Archie is helped through his 
catechism by the aid of stories and illustrations takon from every day 
life. Art of Curing Meats, by J. R., Jun. (Chapman and Hall), a collec- 
tion of recipes for drying, smoking, preserving, and pickling, with a 
“Note” at the end containing a list of fallacies and errors, with the 
proper corrections. ‘atechism of the Steam-Engine, by John Bourne, 
C.E., eleventh edition (Longmans), with an introduction of 237 pages 
containing new information, the result of engineering activity in the 
last ten years, and Definitions in Astronomy, by Rev. J. B. Harford, 
M.A.R.N. (Blackwood), intended to supply the want of a systematic 
| classification and uniformity in the wording of astronomical definitions 





which has been felt by students of navigation. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—Calendarium Genealogicum ; the 
Book of Prophecy, by G- Smith. ; 

Frederick Warne and Co.—Common_ Sea-Weeis, by 
Mrs. L. Lane Clarke; Common Shells of the Sea Shore, 
by the Kev. J. G. Wood. 

Richard Bentley—Ta'es from Bentley; Memoirs of 
Henrietta Caracciolo. 

Sampson Low and Co.—Paul Foster’s Daughter, by 
Dutton Cook. 

John van voorst—British Conchology, by J. G. 
Jeffreys. ; 

J. W. Maxwell and Co.—Who is the Heir, by Morti- 
mer Collins, 3 vols. 

Tinsley Brothers—John Neville, 2 v. Is. 








HE PRESS.—The Proprietor of an old- 
established Provincial Newspaper is desirous of 
engaging a Gentleman to take the management of its 
literary department. He must be able to take a verba- 
tim note, and have had some experience as an Editor. 
—Address, Box 74, Coventry. 


ADDON and CHATSWORTH.— 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4, by 
ost, 5d., contains:—Fine View of the Norfolk Hotel, 
righton-—-Out and About: in Derbyshire—The Daily 

Life Mu-eum, Twickeuham—The Loggetta del Bigallo, 

Florence—The Eurly Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

P.R.A.—Wood-working Machinery for New Zealand— 

St. James’s Park, the New Rides: Projected New Walk— 

A Word of Advise to Margate—Water Cisterns—Hos- 
ital Ventilation—Undergrouud Rooms: Crypts—Open- 
ng of the Oldbam Park—Want of Taste in Homes— 

The Building Trades—Provincial News, &c¢.—Office, 1 

York street, Covent garden, and all booksellers. 





H. J. and D. NICOLL. 
OR GENTLEMEN Visiting the SEA- 
SIDE or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS’ CHEVIOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER. 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 


‘ASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUIIls for BOYS at 21s., 25:., 31s. 6d., &c., &c. Also 
ASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 

TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 3ls. Gd., &e., &e. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 








V.R.—TOWER. 
que OF STORES.—By Order of the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. GEORGE: SPILLMAN will sell by Public Auction, 
in the Tower, on Tuesday, the 26th Seprember, 1855, at 
11 o'clock in the forenoon precisely, the following stores: 

Saltpetre Bags, Covers, Waterproof, Blanket, Tents, 
Canteens, Wood, Accoutrements, Old Copper, Old Lead, 
Old Thon, Tools, Iron Boilers, Iron Grates, Old Zine, 
Zine Bottles. 

May be viewed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the 
three days’ previous to tLe day of Sale, and Catalogues 
may be had at the War Office, Pall Mall; the ‘ower; 
and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


ours AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upoa current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 











BANKING 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 

J Dinecror. 

Sir RODERICK IMVEY MURCIIISON, 
RS., &c. 

During the Session 1365-6, which will commence on 
the 2nd of October, the following COURSES of LEC- 
TURES and PRACLICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will 
be given :— 

Chemistry—By E. Frankland, F.R.S,, &e. 
Metailurgy—By John Percy, M.D., F.RS. 

Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Mineralogy— | By Wariugion W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining— J FERS. 

Gevlogy—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanies—By Robert Willig, M.A., F.R.S. 

» Physics—by John 4 yndall, F.R.s. 

Iustruction in Mechanic: rawing, ay ye 
heme Biaee le Soo Drawing, by Rey. J. Hay 


K.C.B., 





BAO Or oon 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associ- 
ates is £30 iu one sum on entran: e€,or two aunual pay- 
ments of £2, exclusive uf the Laboratories. 

> 
of uy ils are Teceived in the Roya College of Chemistry 
og ee ratory of the School), under the direction of 
* Frankland, aud in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
uuder the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Cours i 

S 8 ourses of Lectures are iss 
£3 aud £4 each. . suseicice 
J on - in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 

cing Mining Agents and Manager ickets 
wa Le me Ee Hegers, may obtain ticket 
— od as a encolmnastore, Pupil Teachers, and others 

Sayed in Education, are als Bi on 
at reduced fees, ‘ ena Te 
—s ee ae the Prince of Wales has granted 

Scholarships, a 2 | or fe e 
eunblichea 4ip8, @ud several others have also been 
Pi a Prosy ectus and information apply at the Museum 

Tactical Geol gy, Jermyu street, i.ondun, S.W. 
IRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’'S NEW PERFUME. 


Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. This and a thousand others for choico 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. Sold in all parts of the World. 





BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 


Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 


other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 
articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 





To obtain extra profit by tho sale, similar 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, bevs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic ins'itutions, and the publie generally, that by 
a novel application of hs unrivalled Machinery for 
making Ste-l Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in prics, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Kach pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarante> of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools. — 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesa'e Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham: at 91 John street, New 
York ; «nd at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudon. 





CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 

ir the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 

Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Parp For 10,000 CLAims. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, Secured 

By an ANNUAL VaAYMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Corn- 


HILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
P MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Housetwld Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Tilustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 
STARCH MANUFACTUP.«&RS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS Oc WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Ter Majesty’s Launiress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most emincnt 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and London. 





ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 


R E C K I T 
rv DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now uged in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which is a further coutirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, Sutfolk lane, London, E C., and 
Hull. 








T’S 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
--The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNE FORD 
aud Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinnefurd and Co,” is 
on cach botue aud red label over the cork. 





SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKLNS, with a delightiul and listing fragrance, by 
usiug tue celebracnd UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
1.15, du. and Gd. each, Manutactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


Order of our CLemist. Grover, or Chandler. 





pais SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Fstablished upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Ma; fair, W., London. 





INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Swld in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole. 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymurket.—Observe 
the red se#l, pink label, and cork branded “ Kiuahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wiue in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. aud 4s. 6d. each. 




















The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS, 
EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground floor Warerooms ; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUS( RATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL aud SON, 195, 197, 
193 Lottenham-court road, London, W. 





ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes consiautly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
At T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
34 Berners street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue 
sent post free, 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the inci easing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 aud 27 Bernera 
street, Oxford street, both materal and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quility. Howard and 
Sons’ solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chars, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawiug-ro om, 








I OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,— 

This Elegant and Fragrant Uil is universaily in 
high repute for its unprecedeuted success in promouag 
the growth, restoring, preserving, aud beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 61, 7s., 
10s. 6d.—equal to four small, and 2(s. per botue, Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. *%,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERAIS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicivus coudimeut, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs x - 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pennins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pearins’ 
names are on the wrapper, lubel, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINs' SAUCE. 

*,* Suld Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c, &e., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Unusually 
hot weather in the summer montus 18 often pro- 
ducive of unpleasant consequences om wy. Tue liver, 
stomach, and bowels in sucu cises are more or less 
seriously atfected, so that the natives of Mugland a e at 
certain s¢.3 us lable to some ot the disorders which rage 
iu warm Climates, Pevple cannvt nave a wore powerfal 
curative thau Holloway’s justiy celevrated pills. Lhey 
cooland purify the blood, aud reader tie system less 
liable to any wregularity, or Wuen disesse 18 Present they 
abate its force, aud at iast totally destroy it. Dyseutery, 
billousuess, acidity of the stomach, sick headiche, and 
debility soon disa,pear before a cours, of these aduir- 
able pills, 
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|» Slates INSURANCE COMPANY. | 





London—Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard street. 
~ ‘erpool — Royal Insurance Buiidings, North John 
tre et. =a. 
ae the Annual Meeting on Angust 4 the following 
wvcre some of the leading results disclosed. :— 


FIRE BRANCH. 
The Premiums for the year 1864 amounted to £106,404 
Being an advance over 1863 Of ....¢+..e0eee008 64,733 
In the last seven years the Premiums have increased 
by over 130 per cent. 
LIFE BRANCH. 

The sum assured by New Policies in 1864 was £1,014.893 
Yielding in New Premiums .....- ee 32,708 
The Actuary’s Quinquennial Repe wrt ‘to the ‘end of 1864, 

with an ap pendix, which can be obtained by the public 
on application, gives the result of the calculations made 
to ascertain with precision the amount of the Liabilities 
ofthe Company under its various engagements. 

New Premiums received first fifteen years, 





ending 1959 rocccccccccccecccerccccs £90,225 3 9 
New Premiums received in five years, 
ending 1864 ...... enenes ote - 110,819 12 8 


The entire aceumuly ation ‘of F ‘ands on the 

Life I surance Branch on 31st Decem- 

Dor, LOBE cccocccvcscesctescesessese U71,0480 TL 1 
Being equal to 63 per cent of the entire premiums 

received. 

This is sufficient, even though the interest of money 
should only be 3 per cent, to provide a reversionary 
Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum to be added to the 
origival amount of every policy entitled to participation. 


LONDON. 

The new building in London being completed and 
occupied, itis believed that the Company is now com- 
mencing a new epoch in its existence as a London office. 
Many things combine to show a probably large expan- 
sion of our slready great business, which will exceed any 
anticipition which could have reasonably been formed 
of it some years since. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
August, 1865. 





COTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4.660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOHN STOTT, Secretary. 

London Office, 1 Threadueedle street, E.C. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cress, and other 
principal stations; als» in London at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 93 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane, 
to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DIST: 1CT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Witherusea, Hornse:, Harrogate, Matlock, Busion, &e., 
&c. 





Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company's Stations and Receiving Ojfices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vi@ Midland Rail- 
JAMES ALLPORI, General Manager. 





Way. 
Derby, 1865. 





ht UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
x TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1450), 
14 Russell sircet, Covent Garuen, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £50, to be 
repaid by instalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. ‘The large cepital of this association evab'es it 
to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or olfice fees, and strict secrecy observed. Hills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms sent free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association also lends money for the purchass of 
ahouse by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
cerms most advantsgeous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 











(jouME sRCL AL BANK CORPORA- 
TION ot INDIA ani the EAS?. 
Incorpo her by Royal Charter. 
Paid up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Miilions 
Head otlice—t4 M« gate street, London, 
Branches and Avencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Fo 





chow, 





Jiaukow, Llung Koug, Shanghai, singapore, and Yuko- 
hama 

The Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grants 

clrafts on its branches and agencies asabove. It acts us 

e agent of parties coomected with the East in trans- 

mittiung turds aud in making investments in Indian an 

her public securities, eflecting alsv the sule thereof 


o ither at home or abroad. It undertakes teir site 
stody aud the rece of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, peusiod, and other moueys for remit- 
tance through the Bank of otherwise. 
The Bavk also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest propurtioned to the leugth of the uoiiee of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ecertained on ingt 
Oftice hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 














| JZAST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT 
| FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to Taresuer 
} and GLenyy, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
| CanpeLapra, Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolr, 
| China,and Glass. Srarvgetres in Parian, Vases, anc 
| other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly fo: 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights anl Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
-resents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.- = 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has six large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY of LAMPS. 
baths, and metallic bedsteads. Tho stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most variedever submitted 
to the public, an! marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to mike his establishment the 





most distinguished in this couutry. 

Bedsteads, from ........+0+0 123. 6d. to £20 Os, each. 

Shower Baths, from ...... +. 83 Od. to 6 Os. each, 

Lamps (Moderatea:), from.. 63. Od. to 8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 





PRGA EU so rcssscivevesccece + 4s, Od. per. gallon, 
V ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER. by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wiles, sends a CAT \- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contams upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nick-l Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot- vater Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble ge Kitchen | 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Teays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cui lary, B aths, Toilet Ware, 
furnery, Iron a: nd Brass Bedsteals, Bel lin 1g, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Siiow-rooma, at 3) Ox'ord — street, 
V.; 1, 14,2, 3, andi Newman street; #,5,aal 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Lou lon. 








TEETH WITHOUT PAI &. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE, 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and deseriptive), 
txplaining the only etfectual mode of 8 ipplyi ig Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer im every pariicuiar tue 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entir. with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HaRLey sTRBET, CVavewlish square, W. 
City EsTaBLIsSHMENT :—64 (late 36) Lupaatre Hitt 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Caan Establishments:—134 Duke srreer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birminghaa, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarautes every cis2 tiey under- 
take. 











TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
\ ESsSKsS. LEWIN and SIMON 
i 


MuUSiELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxtord 
street, and 445 Strand (opposite Cuaring Cross Riilway 
Station). Establisued ls,v, Artificial teeth mats with 
their pateated aivautages are fitted witsoat tae least in- 
convenieuce, however temler the moutu, supporung aud 
Suwengthening louse und seusilive teeta aati they be 
come useful in mastication. Tueir resemblauce to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are gaarau- | 
teed for all purposes of masticatiOa and arucalation, | 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, tue invst | 
nerVous patient can be si ippliet without fear of paia or | 
incouvenience. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. 
sets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. for the eiii- 
cacy, utility, and success of tuis system vids Lancet, | 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- | 
folk street, Sueilield; 4 Mast paraie, Leeis; 14 st. 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 

*,* No connection witu any one of the same nae. 











Obsorve, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEECH. Important improvement, anl 
| great reduction in prices. | 
M R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

IRGRON DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
and exclusive ‘ 





| venor square. Sule inveutor 
Art itl Peeth on @ soft, elastic, cucmicaily-p 

| india-rabber gum, No wires ov unsightly fasteaiugs 
are required; tuey are more natural, durwole, Aud coim- 
furtable than avy yet iutroluced, aud are about the | 

gravity of cork, thus combi niug lightauess and | 

aif- 






specitic 
durability beyond —. yet produced. Lluney a 
adhesive, render 





Ipport to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfec stly painless principle, and supplied at 
cuar yes wituin t i¢ reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aul Pablic Speakers will find | 
this system parucuiarly adapted to tueir wants; it coin- 
bines cOmplets enunciaviou and perfect uascucation. } 

| Cousultation free, 
| Observe.—No conuevtion with any one uf the same names 


i 
i 


| 38 
caution the public ¢ 


| sale aud for ex; 
| Lanbeth, Londou, 8., where olso may be out 


Now ready, imperial 1Smo., 826 pp., el tis Ls. 61: bal:. 
> hal: 
morocco, 13s. 


THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, eon eee, anol EXPLA. 
rOR 
Prepared specially for tee ‘Use 7 Colleges and Advanced 
Schools. 

By Joun Oottvie, LL.D. 

Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
London: Biackte and Son, 44 Paternoster row, 

NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Now ready in 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, bove'led edges, 93, 
THIUGHTFUL MOMENTS. 
By ONe or THe PEOPLE. 
“Prove all things: holdfast that which is good.” 
Brook street, 





London: Saunpers, Oriey, aul Co, 66 
Ww. 





In a fev days, price 1s. 
DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK for 
x the NATIONAL PICTURES in the WEST- 
MINSTER PALACE. By Taomas J. Guurick. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, Whitefriars. 








OTICE.—The English Edition of the 
JOURNAL of EUGENIE DE GUERIN will 
be published in a few re 3, price 7s. bd. 

The Edinburgh Review says:—‘ It is a remarkable 
prof of the impression phe in France by this book, 
that it has gonetiroigh tea @litions in less than two 
yeas ..-We have never read a more touching record 
of devoted piety, sisterly alfection, and love strong ag 
death.” 

Siupxry, Marsan, and Co., Stationers’ hall court, 
and at all libraries. 





DEDICATED by SPECIAL PE aoeey IN to His 
ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES. 


Ts! ART-JOURNAL r vw SEPTEM- 
BER, price 2s. 6d, contains L Engravings 
after Baron Wappers’ Devh of C lanbas—J. C. Hook's 
(R.A.) Passing Cloud, and Turner's Pevans-y Bay— 
Tne Literary Contributions include :—Karl b'riedrich 
Lessing, by J. 3. Atkinson, illustrated ;—Lowther Cas 
le—Liverpool Pottery and China, by L. Jewitt, ilias- 
trate 1;—Art-Exhibition at Alton Towers—Domesticated 
Animals, illustrated :-—Art-Rimb!es in Belgium, illus- 
trated: the Rival Museums —Blooins vary ani Kensing- 
ton—The French Luternational Exhibition of 
Amelia Opie, by Mr. rs. S$. UC. tfal, illustraed = 
Anglo-Freueh Skillel ut tha Crystu Palace= 
Chure’’s Pictures of Cotopaxi, Chimnborazo, and the 
Aurora Borealis—Art-Union of Lonlon—Pvize Exhibi- 








1337— 








tiou—Le., dC, 
London: Vrrive and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
x. OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times @ 
Mouth, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
is. per anuum, payable in advance; speci- 











Subseription 
men copy, bd. 

London: We. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
5.W 





eer aL POLY TECHNIC.— 
W —_— Patron, T.R.U. the Prince of Wales, 

The Marvellous Birds, Mdlle. Emilie Van der Meersch, 
from Paris, every Morning aud evening at 3.3) and 
3.30—Wonderful “ PROTEUS,” ant Professor Pepper, 

ql fe-ca aud Medina, at 2.30 and 7.30— 


| with Burton's Me 





inment at 4 and 9—King’s Lectures— 


Musica : 
Adm 3810), 


Railway M ul Ms ind other Entertainme uis. 
ls. Open 12 w 5, and 7 to Le. 





( ie LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LiFic INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


1; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
r Cross, London. 





Ofices—1 Dale street, Live: 
Cornlill, and Char 


PRO iRESS of the COMPANY since 135). f 








Year. Fire Premiums. Lite Pre i luis. 
ssl.  £54,3 5 4c ce £27,157 oo 
OBIS «- Was .. 0 72,3 al ee 
Lsol es 360,130 1. ee 135,974 
lect .. 742,674 .. .. 236,244 


JOUN ATKINS, Resideut Secretary, Lon lon. 
y aro 


Life claims ure payable in thicty days atter they 
admitted. 


~" ANDLE: iS. “i a Majesty’s Government 
have alopel for the Mut ary Stations (LELDS 
Prize-Me lal PARAPY INE CANDL with Hexays 
haped Lops, inuds by J. C. and J. PLE LD, wuo bes © > 
Agdiust spurious WMilatiows. faew 





ztvel is on the packets aud boxes, 
Sold by all dealers throughout the kingd m. Woaole- 
rbition ut the Works, Upjer Mus 





Celebrated UNL LED SERVICE SOAP TABLES act 
the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, reyuirins ne't.er paper nor seraping- 





YIE PATENT VICTORIA DI? 


{ Materials, and 


CANDLES, mid> of Im >vroy 
requiring uo Saulling, ara sold by all Groce rg aul 
| Candis Dealers, aid waolesile by PALME ¢ arto 
Gie@24 street, etunal G l, Py Fob went pe yatees 
of the Metallic Wiek Caudla; manafactarers of compo- 


| Site an | otuer cart ties 
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RECENT MEDICAL WORKS, 
7rs SmiTH, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Phy- 
sician — Metropolitin Free Hospit dl — = — 
, y, late Senior Physiciau to the City Dis- 
bury ey pens ry, &e. 
1.0N DIABETES and some other 
* “Urinary Affectious. Third edition, price 3s 
2. On the TREATMENT of CON- 
* SUMPIION and otker Pulmonary Affections, by 
Inbalation. With a Paper on Whooping Cougb. 
Price Is. P 
On HUMAN ENTOZOA : Compris- 
ing the Intestmal, Hydatid, and all other Species of 
Worms affecting the Human Body. With numerous 
Illustrations, price 83. 
ondon: R. Hanpwickr, 192 Piceadilly, W. ; and H. K. 
meaanes Lewis, 136 Gower sireet, W.C. 


By W. 


3. 





LIFE OF COBDEN. 
eady at all Libraries, Bo ksellers, and Railway 
Stations, with four Photogrsphs (Portrait with Auto- 
graph; Midhurst; Dunfoid House; West Lavington 
Church) and Vignette of Birthplace, feap. cloth, 
price is, (postaze 4d.) 


ICHARD COBDEN, the APOSTLE 
] of FREE TRADE. A Biography. By Jonn 
McGitcneist, Author of “The Life of Lord Dun- 
donald,” &c. 

“The admirers of Mr. Cobden will be more than 
satistied with this beautiful volume, for it gathers 
tog: ther all the best and most remarkable utterances of 
a man likely to be quoted in yet distant days."—News of 
the World. 

“ The narrative is so condensed, and the style at once 
so cear and vigorous, that the volume is eminently 
entitled to @ popular circulation We trust that it 
will find its way to the book-shelves of thousands of 
working men."—Morning Star. 

“The mind of Cobden, as it gradually developed 
itself, is unfolded before us, and the volume brings toa 
focus many most interesting expressions of the deceased 
statcsman’s views.”"—Londen Review. 

London: Locxwoop and Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall court, 

5.C 


Nowr 


Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 61. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 

Commercial Eugagemeut. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 1..C. 
Lf: its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. Grinvon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 


Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts, 
Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E£.C. 











In case, folded for the pocket, or on roller, price 5s. 
R. REEHORST'S ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, and MINERS’ VADE- 
MECUM; giving in 5 languages 30) technical terms iu 
common use amoug Engineers, Manufacturers, Miners, 
&e. 
Also, uniform with the above. 

Dr. REEHORSTS COSMOPOLITAN INTERPRE- 
TER and TRAVELLERS’ SELF-SPEAKING POLY- 
GLOT, givicgin 8 languages 200 words and phrases 
in daily use among travellers, &c. 

London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
4 By Taomas Snorrer, Editur of “A Book of 
EKuglish Pvetry,” &. 
London: F, Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


¥ 





Just published, in crown 8vo., pric: 10s. cloth. 


9 7 DP > . 
om BOOK of PROPHECY; com. 
prising a Proof of the Plea ry Iuspiration of Holy 
Scripture; a Classified Arrangement of Prophecies 
alre ady tulfilled, or in course of fultilment ; and Prophecy 
as‘ The festimony of Jesus," considered in its relation 
to the Faith of the Church and the Progress of Scepti- 
m By Georce Surrn, LL.D., F.A.8 
i Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


sondon : 








Now ready, in post 8vo., with Travelling M ap of Spain, 
price 15s. cloth. 


A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O’Suea. 

A 

Jwndon: Loyemans, GRren, and Co., Paternoster row. 
fie Late Mr. JUSTICE HALIBURYON’S WORKS. 

S taeae CLOCKMAKER. Boards, 2s. 6d., 
- or by post, 34 stamps. 

SAM SLICK in ENGLAND; or,the Attaché. Boards, 

or by post, 25 stamps. 

LIFI in a STEAMER; or, 

Great Westera.” Boaids, ls. 6d., or by post, 2 


) 


the Letter-bag of t« 
Stamps. 
oo ROUTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, Lud 
yale mill, na 


é4th Edition, price 64. and 1s. 

+7 ETDs wiv«es tru » 
NE ROTONICS; or, the Art of 
A 5S rengtieni g the Nerves, containing Remorks 
on the Intluence of the Nervous Sy-tem upon the 
‘;uinan Economy, with Illustrations of a new mode of 
drextment for Chronic Diseases, Nerv. u 8, Debiliry, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D, Narinn, M.D 

- Through any bovks: Mer: or free for 7 
rom the Autuor, 14 Allen ruad, Sio 
Loudoun, N, 


Newingtuu, 


r 13 stamps | 


In crown $vo., half-bound, price 12s. 6d. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 2,500 EMINENT LIVING 
CHARACTERS OF BOTH SEXES, 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and brought down to the Present Time. 
N.B.—One of the new features of this Edition is a carefully-prepared classified index, which 
gives much increased facility for reference. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


MENTS. 





COMPLETION OF DALZIEL’S ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN 
DALZIEL’S ARABIAN NIGHTS, 


Carefully revised, imperial 8vo., 840 pp. With 200 Iustrations by Mmiats, Tennrer, Watson} 
PixweE.t, Hoventon, and T. and E. Datzret., Engraved by the Brothers Datzret. Cloth, 15s. ; in 





extra binding, bevelled boards, gilt sides, back, and edges, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 158 Fleet Street, and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 


CRAMER AND CO. 


(LIMITEDB,, 

Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer:— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in) 10 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - per annum. 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,/! 20 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - per annum. 








15 Guineas 
per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 

THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Price from £3. 








Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “‘ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 








vir 
Or 


| 
| 

It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mzpat at the Great Exarprrion, 1862, Ti 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for | amily Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN AND CoO., 
LONDON. 





This day is published, Vol VIT., price 1s. 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

Edited by W. G. Crank end W. Apis Wataur. 
(To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo., each 10s. 6d.) 

ConTENTS.—Romeo and Juliet; a reprint of the 4to. 
Edition of 1597—Timon of Athens—Julius Cesar~—and 
Macbetb. 

‘*We regard the appearance of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare as an epoch in editing the works of the foremost 
man in the dramatic world. Besides many positive 
virtues in this edition, the hitherto prevailing errors are 
avoided. The gross blunders and unauthorized fancies 
of generations of editors are banished from the text; 
the more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures are 
removed to the notes; space is allowed and justice is 
rendered to all former labourers in the editorial field. 
He who is indifferent to verbal criticism may read in 
peace an orthodox text; and he who is curious in such 
matters will find varions readings supplied to him in 
full measure." —Saturday Review, 


This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
BROTHER FABIAN’S 
MANUSCRIPT ; 

And other Poems. By SesastTian Evans. 


This day is published (the same size as the “Golden 
Tieasury Series”), neatly and strongly bound in 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Compiled and Arranged by Cnartes Hone, B.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Publishers venture to believe that this little 
comprehensive work will become as indispensable to all 
English readers as an English Dictionary. 

“ An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, 
and from its moderate price it cannot fail to become as 
popular as it is useful.”—TZimes, 





MR. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS in ARABIA. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, Map 
and Plans illustrating the Route, price 23s. 
A NARRATIVE OF 
A YEARS JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862.3, 


By WititAmM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. 


‘* Unique in many respects, it is, upon the whole, the 
most important work of travel which has issued either 
from the English or Continen‘al press for very many 
years."—Saturday Review, 


LETTER’S FROM EGYPT, 1863-65. 
By Lapy Durr Gorpon. 
Crown &vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

‘* Written in a singularly captivating and vigorous 
English style. They possess the rare virtue of enabling 
the reader to realize the position of the writer and the 
true aspect of the people."—Zdinburgh Review. 


NEW BOOK for TOURISTS. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8vo. cl oth, 10s. 6d. 
WITH A NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Ronericx I. Muncutson and A GEIKtz, 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, 
IN CONNECTION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY, 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 

With Illustrations. 

‘* We hope that ‘The Scenary of Scotland’ will find a 
place in mony a tourist’s bag this year. It is just the 
book to supplement his ‘ Black’ or ‘ Ande: son.’ "—Glas- 
gow Ierald. 


Also for Tourists, 2 vo's. crown 8yo., 21s. 


A PAINTER’'S CAMP IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS; 
AND THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. By P. G. Hamerton. 





PROFESSOR MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Fcap, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 


A Review with Criticisms, including some Comments 
on Mr. Mill's Answer to Sir William Hamilton, 


By Davip Masson, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day is published. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. LX XI. (for SEPTEMBER, 1868). 

Price One Shilling. 

ConTenTts.—l. The Dove in the Fagle’s Nest. By 
the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Chapter XTIL., 
The Enaglets in the City; Chapter XLV., The Double- 
Headed Hagle. 2. Pulgrave's Travels in Arabia. By 
E, 8. P.—3. Erasmus in England. By James Hamil- 
ton, D.D., F.L.S.—4. Macdonald of Sleat —5. Galway; 
or the City of the Tribes. By Professor D'Arcy W. 
Thompson.—6. Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New 
Forest. By Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters 
XXL, XXIV.—7. To an Absent Friend. 

It will also contain a 

NARRATIVE of the ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 

EXPEDITLION of 1865, 

With Facsimiles of the Officia! Charts, 
Lithographed on board the Great Eastern. 
Showing her Track, Soundings, Miles of Cable daily 
paid out; also the various Positions of the Ship while 
Grappling for the Cable. 

By Joun C. Deane. 

(Who accompanied the Expedition.) 

Volumes I. to XI., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
7s. Gd. each, 

MacmILian and Co., London and Cambridge. 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 


Catalogue on Application. 


PRACTICAL HINTS forINVESTING 
MONEY. By F. PLayrorp. Is. 

LAW of FRIENDLY, INDUSTRIAL 
and PROVIDENT, BUILDING aud LOAN 50- 
CIETIES. By N. Ware. Is. 

LOGIC, Pure and Applied. By S. H. 
EmmMens. Is. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. By Professor Fownes. 
ls. 
MINERALOGY, with a Treatise on 


Mineral Rocks. 2:. 

ELECTRICITY. By Sir W. S. Harris. 
1s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of the TELEGRAPH. 
By R. Bonn. Is. 








Virrve Brorners and Co., Amen corner, London. 


ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 
MINDS. 2 vols. 1s 6d. each. 

NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors 
of “ Original Poems." Is. 6d. 

SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 
By Joseru Payne, F.C.P. 23. 6d. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK. 
Is. 6d. 

ACKWORTH VOCABULARY; or, 
English Spelling-Book. 1s. 6d. 

ENGLISH PARSING. By Giles. 2s. 

CATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS. 
By WitteMenr, 2s. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Ab- 
ridged. By Wuee.er. 2s. 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Ab- 
ridged. By WHEELER. 2s. 

LECONS pour des ENFANTS. By 
Mrs. BARBAULD. 28. 

Le PAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS. Selec- 
tion of Familiar Purases which a Person wouid hear 
daily if living in France. 3s. 64. 

Le PAGE’S PETIT CAUSEUR; or, 
First Chatterings in French. 1s. 


Le PAGE’S GIFT of FLUENCY in 


FRENCH CONVERSATION. 23. 6d. 





Virtue Broruers and Co., Amen corner, London. 


The LIFE of WEDGWOOD. By 
LLeweLLyYNN Jewitr. Handsomely printed, with 
numerous II'ustrations, and tastefully bouud. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 8yo. 1ss. 

The HISTORY of CARICATURE and 
GROTESQUE in LITERATURE and ART. By 
Tuomas Waicur. Illustrate]. 21s. 

The OLD FOREST RANGER; or, 
Wild Sports of Iudia on the Neilgherry Hills, the 
Jungles, and the Plaius. By Colonel Campoe.t. 
Illustrated. 8s. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH. By Frank 
Smeviey. 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. Gd. cloth, 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank Smed- 
LEY. 3s. boards; 43. cloth. 

HARRY COVERDALE. By Frank 
Smep.ey. 23.6d. boards; 33. 6d. cloth. 

GATHERED LEAVES. By Frank 


Smep.LeyY. Lilustrated, 8s. 61. 


Virtue Brotuers and Co., Amen corner, London, 





NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, Second Ejlition. 
OD’S PARLIAMENTARY COM- 
PANION, containing the NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Royal 32mo., moroceo gilt. 
WirTaKeR aud Co., Ave Maria lane. 





—— 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
HAREM LIFE in EGYPT and Con- 


STANTINOPLE. By Emme tine Lorr, formerly 

Goveruess to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of 

Egypt. In2 vols. post 8vo., with Steel Portrait, 
(Immediately, 


ROMANCE of LONDON: Strange 
Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable Persons of the 
Great Town. By Joun Tips, F.S.A., Author of 
“ A Century of Anecdute,” &. Iu 3 vols. post 8yo, 
31s. 6d. 

A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC, 
By Dr. Scuturer. Carefully revised and corrected 
by the Author. In crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethology. By Dr, 
M'Catsianp, Author of “Sermons in Stones; or, 
Scripuure contirmed by Geology." Crown 8yo, 
Tilustrations, 7+. 6d. 

MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA CARAC. 
CIOLO; or, the Mysteries of the Neapo itan Cl ister, 
From the Itulian, Fouith Edition. In ferp, 8vo., 
illu-trated cover, 2s.; Cloth, 2s.6d. A Library Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo., with portrait, 63. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The BUCKLYN SHAIG; or, the Gob- 
lin of the Brook. By the Hon. Mrs. Aureep 
Montrcomery. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

(On Tuesday next. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By Lady 
GxonrGiaNa FULLERTON, Author of “Too Strange 
not to be True,” “ Lady-Bird,” &c. In 3 vols, post 
8vo. 


A LIFE ina LOVE. In 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 


The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 
the celebrated Swedish Novelist. Trauslated by 
Mrs. Busasy, In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

SECOND EDITION of TVO GOOD for 
HIM. By Florence Marryat, Author of “ Love's 
Conflict,” and daughter of the late Captuin Marryat, 
R.N. In 3 vols. post 8yvo, 

GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
Mrs. G. Linnus Banks. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
CHEAP EDITION of LADY-BIRD. 

By Lady Georatana FuLLerton, Author of “Too 
Strange Not to be True,” &c. In crown 8yo., with 2 
Illustrations, 63. Forming the new volume of 
** Beutley’s Favourite Novels.” 
Ricaarp Benttey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL 


By the Author of “Join Arnold,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A story quite interesting enough to ensure perusal,” 
—Athenxum. 

The LADY of WINBURNE. By 
Auice Kiyo, Author of ** Eveline,”’ &. 3 vols, 
WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis 

Hoven, M.A. 3 vols. 
“One of the best, most interesting, and enthralling 
novels we have seen this season.”—Sun. 
The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 
by the Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Queen's Aide-le-Camp. By Capt. W. H. 
KNOLLys, 94:d Sutherland Higulanders. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 
Heusr and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 

















Inu feap. 8vo., price 5s. 
ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern; 
BEING NOTES of the HISTORY and TRADITIONS 

of EVOUN COLLEGE. ' 

Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine with Additions. 

** Just the kind of book to make outsiders acquainted 
with the living spirit of a great English school as it used 
to be, and in factas it must always continue to be... + 
aud a most amusing book it is." —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Even to non-Etonians, thanks to the author's rare 
good feeling in persoual matters, and @ rare good taste 
in everything he touches, there is a fascination about 
the book." —Spectator. 

Wituiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Next week will be published, 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

CHIEFLY IN RELATION TO THE 
FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 

By a Rurat D.D,. 





CONTENTS. 
Hippophagy : its Progress and Utility 
Mycophagy. 
S.lmon and Pisciculture. 
Oyster and Mussel Culture. 
Leech and Peari Cu'ture. 
Horses, Ancient and Modern. 
Acclimatization of Animals, 
Inu crown 8yo., 68. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh and London- 
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